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Sunday Advertising 


THE PRESS 
Evening and Sunday 
21,477,245 Lines 


Daily Advertising 


During 1930, The Press maintained its 
consistent leadership despite the fact 
that 9 large stores withdrew their 
advertising from The Press in January 
and February during a discussion re- 
garding the principles of rate-making, 
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Figures by Media Records, exclusive 
of linage in national magazine 
distributed with other Sunday paper. 
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Morning Only 
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Hang your plans for the future on facts 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OF AMERICA. 


Check this statement in 1932 


Vv 


The Literary Digest believes in 
facing the facts. Its editorial 
and advertising policies have al- 
ways been planned on that safe 
principle. Its own problems for 
1931 and 1932 and every year 
thereafter will be studied and 
solved the same way. 

Now, more than ever, those 
businesses that base their de- 
cisions on something more than 
ambition and hope and enthusi- 
asm and wishing-rings will march 
the highroads of success. This 
is a time for deep thought and 
accurate action . . . for reason- 
able advance whenever and wher- 
ever the facts may lead. 

For many years, The Literary 
Digest has been recognized as 
the sounding board of American 
opinion. Its pre-election poll, its 
prohibition poll and its radio 
news broadcasts have been part 
of the nation’s working informa- 
tion, part of its fund of facts by 
which conclusions are drawn and 
actions decided. Week in and 
week out, the advertising pages 
bring steady, significant returns 


AND ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVES 


« « « « SECOND LETTER OF A SERIES 


—marking the true national reac- 
tion to any product or service. 

Now the Digest advises all 
good business men to hang this 
year’s advertising plans on facts 
... on facts like these: 


Digest readers form a great 
public of prosperous, progressive 


The Literary Digest has shown that 
quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 
secured by advertising. 

Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 


income brackets. 


For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 


families — intelligent, alert buy- 
ers of everything — people of 
steady income and sound, increas- 
ing standards. 

The stability of this magazine 
and of its readers is evident from 
the fact that the Digest’s regular 
public contacts will be continued, 
on an even larger scale in 1931. 

Readers of the Digest are not 
cutting their purchases of this 
“basic commodity.” The Digest 
has the largest magazine sub- 
scription revenue in the world. 

The fact that practically all 
Digest subscribers buy for one 
year only and pay the full price 
— plus the fact that the Digest’s 
success has constantly increased 
— shows that these people are 
able and willing to Buy Now. 

To the advertisers of 1931, 
The Literary Digest offers a 
guaranteed circulation of 1,400,- 
000 constant readers. . . living 
decently and comfortably and 
well... good customers this year 
and next year, and every year. 
Tell your story to these res ponsi- 
ble people, whose favor and 
friendship mean prosperity for 
your product. 


* The literary Digest « 


SOUNDING 


BOA R D 


© F 


AMERICAN 


OPINION 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publication industry as the sounding board of American 
opinion more than any other single periodical in the history of the nation. Its finger laid on the pulse 


a 


of the people has registered time and again the one sure index to the state of the nation as a whole.” 
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WITH THE 
CONSUMER 


IN THE 


SADDLE 


Most selling mechanisms were 
developed in easy times and in 
a seller’s market. Now condi- 
tions are quite the reverse. 
Today the consumer sits in the 
saddle and knows he is going 
to stay there. 


Some sales machines need scrap- 
ping, others need adjusting and 


speeding up. 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 


Company are experienced in 
developing power from sales 
motors. 


Without obligating you in any 
way we shall be glad to outline 
our Service and present creden- 
tials of our experience. 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 
© 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants= 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
& 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BO $ T O N 
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BY WALTER MANN 


A. N. A. 1930 Budget Study 


An extremely capable and comprehensive 
ninety-eight page, red-covered report con- 
taining a statistical analysis of the 1929 
and 1930 budgets of 506 national adver- 
tisers, divided into twenty-two product 
groups, has just been issued by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc., New 
York. 

Magazine men will rub their hands glee- 
fully when they see the industry by in- 
dustry charts in this latest A.N.A. study, 
“The Advertising Budget,’ which show the 
percentage of appropriation devoted to 
various types of media. But when it comes 
to number of advertisers using a given type 
of medium, direct mail, dealer helps, trade 
papers, newspapers, etc., then begin to have 
their inning. 

The report covers such subjects as the 
relationship of the advertising budget to 
sales volume, the breakdown of the budget 
according to magazines, newspapers, direct 
mail, radio and other forms of advertising, 
administrative overhead expenses of the 
advertising department, advertising produc- 
tion costs and the basis upon which the 
advertising budget is determined. 

William A. Hart, director of advertis- 
ing, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., is chairman of the A. N. A. 
committee in charge of the study. Other 
members are: Robert V. Beucus, Jergens- 
Woodbury Sales Corporation; A. N. Cook, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc.; 
C. L. Forgey, Berry Brothers, Inc.; C. C. 
Gray, B. F. Sturtevant Company; Harold 
W. Harney, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Shelby C. Jones, James S. Kirk & 
Company; J. N. McDonald, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company; C. D. Proctor, 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc.; 
and R. L. Twitchell, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. 

The report divides the various industries 
into twenty-two business classifications and 
shows in percentage figures the relationship 
of the advertising budget to the total sales 
volume of the products advertised, as re- 
ported by the companies in each industry. 
These business classifications are: agricul- 
tural equipment and supplies; automotive 
building materials, construction; chemical 
and allied manufacturing; clothing, drugs 
and toilet articles; electrical and radio; 
financial and insurance; food; furniture; 
hardware, household equipment other than 
electrical ; industrial ; jewelry and silverware; 
leather and shoes; metal, machinery, etc.; 
office equipment and supplies; paints and 
varnishes; paper and paper products; tex- 
tiles; travel and transportation; and “not 
classified.” As usual, drugs and toilet 
articles are weil in the lead in percentage 
of advertising expenditure to sales vol- 
ume, although the lead this year seems 
to be shrinking somewhat. 


Breakdown of the Advertising Budget 


A series of charts, one for each business 
classification, are presented in the report 
as a means of showing in graphic form 


the percentage of the appropriation ex. 
pended in each type of advertising medium, 
In addition to the “typical’’ per cent of 
the appropriation spent in each medium, 
the charts illustrate in an adroit way the 
“most significant range’’ of percentages for 
each medium used. 

The various advertising mediums are 
classified as follows: magazines, news- 
papers, radio broadcasting, direct mail, 
trade papers, industrial publications, out- 
door advertising, car cards, dealer helps 
and displays, premiums, house organs, 
sales and service literature, conventions and 
exhibits, motion pictures, price lists and 
internal publications, publicity, free goods 
and miscellaneous. 

Overhead expenses of maintaining the 
advertising department, such as salaries, 
traveling expenses, rent and office supplies, 
are presented in the report for each busi- 
ness classification in terms of their rela- 
tionship to the total advertising appropria- 
tion. 

Included also are advertising production 
costs, such as art work, drawings, photo- 
gtaphs, engravings and other “mechanical” 
costs that enter into the preparation of the 
advertising. 


Trends in Advertising 


Interesting trends in the use of different 
advertising mediums are brought out in a 
comparative analysis of the 1930 advertis- 
ing budgets with the budgets for 1929. 

For example, out of 140 companies using 
radio as an advertising medium, 50 per 
cent of these companies increased the ex- 
penditure in radio advertising in 1930 over 
1929 as compared with 24 per cent that 
reduced or discontinued the radio ex- 
penditure during the same period. The 
remaining 26 per cent maintained the same 
radio appropriation in 1930 as they did 
in 1929. 

Another tabulation in which the various 
advertising mediums are ranked in order 
according to the total number of usets, 
without regard to the amount of money 
expended, indicates that in actual numbers 
more companies use direct mail advertising 
than any other medium. Magazines come 
next, followed by dealer helps and dis- 
plays, trade papers, newspapers, etc. 

The final section of the report, in which 
are summarized the various ways and means 
used to determine the amount of the ad- 
vertising appropriation, indicates that the 
majority of companies determined their 
1930 advertising appropriation on a Ppét- 
centage of sales” basis. A tabulation for 
each business classification shows the num- 
ber of companies that used as a basis 4 
percentage of sales for 1929, a percentage 
of estimated sales for 1930, a combination 
of 1929 sales and 1930 estimated sales, 
the estimated amount needed for an 
adequate campaign and various other 
methods” as listed in the report. 

An excellently executed piece of con- 
structive research for which the \. 
committee and its secretary, Paul Atwooc, 
are to be highly congratulated. 
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Remote Control 


“But, you see, we sell through jobbers 
and have no control over their salesmen 
. . .” I have heard that statement prob- 
ably a thousand times as an alibi for in- 
action. 

There is something in the argument, to 
be sure. It contains just enough logic to 
satisfy those who prefer to follow the 
folded hands doctrine. But this is the 
day of remote control. And where a manu- 
facturer resolutely sets himself to the task 
he usually can do wonders with a sales 
force that is not directly under his super- 
vision. Witness the case of W. D. 
Allison Company, manufacturers of excep- 
tionally high-grade wood furniture for 
physicians. The company has no salesmen; 
markets its output exclusively through 285 
surgical supply houses and wholesale dis- 
tributors. These firms employ about a 
thousand salesmen. 

More than a year ago Allison wrote 
these dealers explaining their sales promo- 
tion plan, and asked for the names of 
these salesmen. The information was 
readily furnished. Each month a letter 
goes out from the Allison sales manager 
to every man on the list (the dealer re- 
ceives a copy also, in order that he may 
be fully informed). Most of the letters are 
good-will builders, designed primarily to 
help the salesman in his daily contacts, 
and to engender “a friendly feeling” for 
the Allison line. Here is the current 
message: 

“The New Year brings a new oppor- 
tunity for us all. 

“Old 1930 is dead and we have cre- 
mated the calendar. Perhaps in some 
respects the year was a bit of a disappoint- 
ment. But let’s not start 1931 with a 
handicap of pessimism. 

“For those of us who go after business 
like we meant business, there is every 
reason for optimism. Things are picking 
up. A hundred thousand men went back 
to work the first week in January. Every- 
where there is evidence of increased activ- 
ity. 

7 Now is the best time to talk with 
those good prospects who have been ‘think- 
ing about’ modernizing their offices or 
buying some needed new equipment. 

“Sit down right now and make a list 
of those men you haven’t quite been able 
to close in recent months. Then drop in 
to see them again. You're likely to have 
a pleasant surprise!” 

Most of the messages deal convincingly 
with the value of an inviting environment 
in the professional office. If they can get 
this idea across, Allison is perfectly willing 
to take chances on getting their share of 
the resulting business. This letter is rather 
typical in that respect: 

“Did you ever hear the story of the 
doctor who drove himself into a practice? 

“A young chap, he was—out in the mid- 
dle west some place. And this happened 


back yonder in the horse-and-buggy days. 


“Well, our young doctor hadn't any 
practice to speak of. He was a newcomer 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


in the community, and—well, you know 
how it is. 

“But he was smart. A dozen times a 
day he rushed out of his office with his 
little black bag, jumped into his buggy 
and drove off at break-neck speed—to no 
place in particular. 

“Before long people began to observe, 
‘There goes that young Doctor Blank, al- 
ways in a hurry. He surely is building 
up a wonderful practice. And human 
nature being what it is, when these folk 
fell ill, they sent for Doctor Blank! 

“There are a lot of young doctors— 
you know some of them!—who could 
profitably give more thought to the matter 
of giving an impression of prosperity. 

“You and I know that the quickest, 
surest way in the world to do that is to 
furnish an office so that it says, ‘Success.’ 
Nothing impresses a patient more than a 
reception room and private office tastefully 
furnished in the modern manner. 

“Why not discuss the matter frankly 
with these doctors? Point out to the young 
physician that he has invested twelve years 
of precious time, and probably twice 
twelve thousand dollars in perfecting him- 
self in his chosen profession. Is it really 
sound business to jeopardize all this time 
and money for the sake of ‘saving’ a few 
dollars in office furniture? 

“When you put it squarely up to him 
in that way, the doctor will nearly always 
see your point. You'll make a sale—and 
a friend.” 


To Retrieve Popularity 


We humans are a restless lot, always 
flitting from this to that, looking for 
“something new.’ Which, of course, is 
perfectly dandy for the manufacturer who 
chances to be currently favored, but not 
so rosy if your product is, perchance, 
among those losing public favor. 

Noting some slight tendency among golf 
clubs to substitute merchandise prizes for 
the traditional trophy, Paul Donelan, ad- 
vertising manager of the Gorham Company, 
has set out to scotch the movement while 
it is yet young. And he is doing it very 
sensibly through a letter campaign ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the tournament 
committee. 
a current letter: 

“.. . Don’t you honestly think all the 
would-be Joneses would rather receive as 
a tournament prize a trophy in the form 
of a cup than a canary-colored sport shirt, 
‘last forever’ auto tire or box of strong 
cigars that won't break in their pockets? 

“Many an old-timer gets a tremendous 
kick out of gazing fondly at the cups he 
has won. If the trophy had been 
a bit of wearing apparel, or a box of sta- 
tionery, he would have no lasting reminder 
of these departed days. 

“Aside from the fact that Gorham is 
recognized as the leading maker of 
trophies, both great and small, we ask 
you frankly, and in all sincerity, which 
prize would you, yourself, really prefer? 
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I lift a few paragraphs from ~ 


“We leave the thought with you, with 
the suggestion that you may perhaps wish 
to bring the matter up at the next prize 
committee get-together.” 


Unordered Merchandise 


Fifteen years ago, when I was young 
and hopeful, my employers—a_ nationally 
known concern—conceived the idea of in- 
troducing a new product through consign- 
ment. To 500 selected dealers we sent 
a display carton containing a dozen pack- 
ages of the product and a memorandum 
bill for $3.00. To accompany the ship- 
ment I wrote a letter which I believed 
to be a masterpiece of diplomacy. I ex- 
pained very carefully that this was not a 
sale, but merely a sampling plan; that 
the merchant was not expected to pay the 
bill until the goods had proved salable. 
All we asked was that he put the display 
carton on his counter, hand out the goods, 
and send us our money when, as and if 
the merchandise sold. 

I have rarely encountered so much grief 
in so brief a period of time. Notwith- 
standing the fact that our other products 
were well and favorably known, dealers 
would have nothing to do with this new 
item on any such basis. They demon- 
strated their independence with a display 
of fireworks that illuminated the office for 
weeks. And the accounting department 
experienced so much difficulty with those 
trifling $3.00 bills that we were not on 
speaking terms for a considerable period. 

Since that time I have sought to trace 
down every plan I have encountered which 
contemplates the sending of unordered 
merchandise to potential purchasers. I 
have never found such a campaign which, 
in the long run, terminated satisfactorily. 
Yet there still persists a small band of 
hopefuls, who apparently are firm in the 
belief that they can get away with it. 
Within a week two responsible concerns 
have sent me unordered merchandise, with 
a bill which I am supposed to pay or 
return the goods. And I have just suc- 
ceeded, after considerable argument, in 
dissuading a client who was all set to 
try the plan on his carefully built up cus- 
tomer list of 3,000 names! ' 

The scheme looks lovely, I'll admit. 
And if it would pan out, it would prob- 
ably make the most profitable gold mine 
look like thirty cents’ worth of radium, 
but it just seems to be “agin” human na- 
ture. 


Letterheads 


With all that has been written and said 
on the subject in the last decade or so 
it is astonishing, and a bit depressing, to 
observe the mass of mediocre letterheads 
in the morning mail. 

Actually, of course, much has been ac- 
complished. The missionaries have done 
a good job. But much remains to be 
done. With a differential of only a frac- 

(Continued on page 212) 
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e e@ @ ‘Physical value of production should increase 
25 per cent by next December as compared with the like 
1930 month,” Dr. David Friday, the well-known econo- 
mist, told the Illinois Bankers’ Association last week. He 
expects retail prices, now less than 10 per cent below the 
1929 level, to drop further in the-next six months to com- 
plete the inevitable readjustment. This he thinks will 
start the real revival. He notes also that labor cost de- 
clines per unit of output are resulting in a favorable basis 
for profit making. 


e e e A slight increase in business activity and in 
employment is noted by a majority of the reports received 
last week by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
“Confident planning on the part of business management,” 
the summary adds, “will depend in large measure upon 
the degree of certainty with which it will be able to fore- 
cast conditions which must be met.” 


e e e@ Average price of commodities receded again 
last week, the Irving Fisher index number dropping to 
77.6 compared with 77.9 the week before. 


e @ e@ American Tobacco has discontinued direct sell- 
ing to United Cigar Stores, leaving the field to the jobbers 
who, in receiving notice, are informed that the reasons 
for this step will be eventually clear to them. If other 
large buyers are treated in the same way, the cigarette 
jobbing business should soon become highly prosperous. 


e @ e@ Montgomery Ward’s spring and summer cata- 
logue, now going into the mails, quotes prices which range 
from 20 to 40 per cent below prices of last year. Presi- 
dent Everitt says ‘the catalogue is unique in that it re- 
flects current low prices more accurately than any previous 
mail order catalogue I can recall.” It was delayed to 
make this possible. 


@ e e Disapproval of Secretary Hyde’s action in per- 
mitting the use of corn sugar in food products without 
label declaration was expressed last week in a resolution 
adopted by five leading food associations: National 
Wholesale Grocers, American Wholesale Grocers, Na- 
tional Food Brokers, National Chain Store and National 
Canners. (An editorial note on this subject appears else- 
where in this issue.) 


e@ @ e New life insurance last year was in greater 
Volume than in any previous year except 1929, below which 
level it fell only 3.3 per cent. This estimate is based on 
teports of forty-four companies which do 75 per cent of 
the country’s life insurance. 


e @ e Income tax collections in the fiscal year that 
will end June 30 are now estimated by Treasury experts 


at ,52:100,000,000—$310,000,000 less than in the year 
ore. 


© @ e The Capper-Kelly resale price maintenance bill 
now before Congress is declared by the Associated Gro- 
cety Manufacturers to be not limited to “predatory price 
Cutting’’ and impracticable. The association has notified 


the House of Representatives of its opinion. 
tinct 


e e e National Biscuit earned $22,879,898 last year 
compared with $21,423,571 in 1929. The food companies 
certainly seem to be as nearly depression-proof as anything 
can be. 


e e@ e National Dairy sales in 1930 were about 
$375,000,000 compared with $300,021,483 in 1929, due 
to the absorption of Kraft-Phenix Cheese and other sub- 
sidiaries. The parent company’s sales were off about 9 
per cent, but its earnings, consolidated (amounting to 
about $25,000,000), were slightly greater per share than 
in 1929—$4.07 against $4.04. 


@ e e Lambert earned about $7,100,000 in 1930 
compared with $7,019,349. The addition of Pro-Phy-Lac- 
Tic Brush in the former year helped a good deal. Total 
business was somewhat off but tooth paste sales more than 
held their own. 


@ e e Packard Motor Car earnings for 1930 are put 
at $9,000,000 by President Macauley, or more than $10,- 
000,000 if augmented by the $1,106,941 added to the 
surplus account. This indicates earnings in the last 
quarter of sixteen cents a share compared with eight cents 
a share in the last quarter of 1930. 


@ @ @ Marmon Motor Car lost $1,937,508 in the nine 
months ended November 30, compared with $727,010 
earned in the same period of 1929. 


@ e e Thermoid has — control of Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber, thereby enabling the former company to 
offer a thoroughly diversified line of rubber goods. 


e@ @ e December output of cigarettes, the small ones 
numbering 8,674,719,000, went up nearly 5 per cent, a 
marked change from the trend of recent months. 


e e e A Galesburg, Illinois, butcher has taken on ice 
cream as a side line and reports good initial sales followed 
by steady increases. 


e@ e e Seeking to put railroads on a par with buses as 
passenger carriers, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad announced this week that it had secured intro- 
duction in the Tennessee legislature of bills to tax and 
regulate the bus industry in the state. If necessary, spokes- 
men of the road say, the company will refuse to pay taxes 
till the highest court passes on suits demanding relief from 
tax discrimination. 


e e e Declaring that within five years the N. C. & 
St. L. has lost half its passenger and freight traffic to 
buses and trucks, Fitzgerald Hall, general counsel, says that 
if relief is not forthcoming the company will be obliged 
to stop its operations within the state. 


@ e e Business houses are being urged to support the 
Department of Commerce budget for 1931. This budget 
has been cut by the House committee so that the work 
done by the Domestic Commerce Division is likely to be 
seriously hampered. 
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Between 27,000 and 30,- 
000 people a week visit 
the Lucky Strike minia- 
ture factory on Broad- 
way, New York. 


Hill Hits United ‘‘Discrimination”’ 
with $667,800 More Advertising 


¢¢ ISCRIMINATION” against 

Lucky Strike customers on 

the part of United Cigar 

Stores Company of America 
by excluding Lucky Strike cigarettes 
from a special deal which included 
Camels, Chesterfields and Old Golds, 
with Gillette Safety razors, has just 
been countered by George Washing- 
ton Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company and the American 
Cigar Company, New York, with the 
decision to eliminate United Cigar as 
a direct buyer. 

At the same time, to convince 
George Morrow, chairman, and Fred- 
erick K. Morrow, president, of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, of the 
consumer demand for his products, 
Mr. Hill has “stepped up” his already 
increased newspaper advertising sched- 
ule for Lucky Strikes and Cremo 
cigars for 1931 about 20 per cent. 

Instead of spending $2,690,000 for 
Lucky Strikes and $1,208,200 for 
Cremos in the ten-week period from 
January 15 to April 1, Mr. Hill has 
added $390,000 and $277,800, respec- 


tively, to these campaigns, bringing 
the totals for this period to $3,080,- 
000 for Lucky Strikes and $1,486,000 
for Cremos. 

Already the largest regular cam- 
paign ever run in newspapers, the 
appropriation for Lucky Strikes, if 
this policy were extended for fifty-two 
weeks, would be about $15,500,000 
and for Cremos $7,430,000. 

With a record of earnings last year 
of approximately $42,500,000 for the 
American Tobacco Company alone— 
an increase of about $12,500,000 
over 1929—Mr, Hill is prepared to 
convince Mr. Morrow of the public 
interest in his products. 

It is reported that one or another 
of the large cigarette manufacturers 
may increase the price from $6.40 a 
thousand to $6.90 a thousand, in order 
to eliminate price-cutting wars be- 
tween leading retail factions. 

United Cigar Stores’ offer of two 
packages of cigarettes with five Gil- 
lette blades for fifty cents, compared 
with the former price of sixty-five 
cents, was first announced to apply 
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only to Chesterfield cigarettes (Liggett 
& Myers). When the sale was opened 
last week, however, Camel (R. J. 
Reynolds) and Old Gold (P. Loril- 
lard) were included. 

Lucky Strike, whose sales have been 
pushed by Mr. Hill through constant 
and aggressive advertising, to the 
highest level of any brand in the in- 
dustry, were not included. 

As a result of this direct retail cut, 
Schulte Retail Stores, tobacco chain, 
and the Walgreen Company, drug 
chain, retaliated against United by te- 
ducing the package rate of the four 
leading brands to eleven cents. Louis 
K. Liggett Company, drug chain, in- 
stituted a similar “‘deal’’ to United, 
but included Lucky Strikes. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company ' 
still selling the four brands on tts 
former basis of two for twenty-five 
cents. 

As a result of Mr. Hill’s notifica- 
tion to United Cigar Stores, this chain 
was eliminated as a direct buyer—be- 
ing forced to buy from jobbers. At 
present direct buyers pay manufac: 
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‘The Proof of the C te R lds May Introd 
e Proof of the Copy eynolds May Introduce 
Is in the Profits LAWRENCE M. 


Although the earnings of both 
American Tobacco Company 
(Lucky Strikes) and R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company 
(Camels) have risen consist- 
ently over a number of years, 
American last year forged far 
ahead of Reynolds. Net in- 
come of the two companies for 
the last seven years follows: 


American Reynolds 
1930 ... $42,500,000* $34,256,664 
1929 ... 30,182,669 32,210,521 
1928 ... 25,016,799 30,172,563 
1927 ... 23,259,170 29,080,664 
1926 ... 22,495,358 26,249,403 
1925... 22;252,002 23,821,579 
1924 ... 20:779,570 22,377,717 
*approximate 


turers of these four brands $6.40 a 
thousand with discounts of 10 per 
cent for volume and 2 per cent for 
cash, which brings the price down to 
$5.645 a thousand. If jobbers should 
offer discounts of only 10 and 1 per 
cent the difference in price to the re- 
tailer would be $5.74 on each thou- 
sand. 

The record earnings last year of 
American Tobacco—the bulk of whose 
business is now concentrated in Lucky 
Strike cigarettes—definitely established 
this concern as the most profitable 
corporation in the tobacco industry. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
whose Camel brand for years was the 
largest seller in the industry, now 
ranks second to American Tobacco for 
the first time, with earnings of $34,- 
256,665, an imcrease of $2,046,144 
over 1929. 

Camel appears to have been hit 
hardest by Lucky Strike’s gain. The 
most of Reynolds’ increase was due to 
the re-establishment in 1929 of the 
$6.40 a thousand rate. With a sales 
volume considerably in excess of 
$200,000,000, Lucky Strike not only 
profited in some degree by this in- 
crease, but recorded a much larger 
gain in business during the year than 
all other domestic cigarettes combined. 

Lucky Strike cigarettes were intro- 
duced four years later than Camels, at 
the time of the World War in 1917, 
when this convenient form of smoking 
first attempted to wrest sales leader- 
ship from cigars and pipes. Although 
sales increased consistently, the brand 
did not compare with Camel and 
Chesterfield until about 1925. When 
George W. Hill succeeded his father, 
the late Percival Hill, as president of 
the American Tobacco Company, he 
concentrated his attention primarily on 
it—largely to the exclusion of Sweet 


HUGHES 


Caporal, Pall Mall and Lord Salisbury 
cigarettes, and to Bull Durham, Tux- 
edo, Half and Half and Bull Dog 
smoking tobacco. 

But Mr. Hill has not overlooked 
his cigar subsidiary, the American 
Cigar Company, and today Cremo, its 
five-cent cigar, is competing with 
William Penn of the General Cigar 
Company for leadership in this field. 

The consistent and aggressive ad- 
vertising program which Mr. Hill un- 
dertook for Lucky Strike cigarettes 
not only represented the largest in- 
vestment ever put behind a single 
product, but because of the nature of 
the appeals employed, created wide 
public discussion. 

The latest Lucky Strike theme has 
been the “ultra violet ray,’ which was 
used in the last series of 1930 and is 
being continued at present. Applica- 
tion of the ultra violet ray is part of 
the consistently advertised “toasting” 
process, Mr. Hill collected reports 
from numerous scientists and other ex- 
perts and then obtained quotations 
from industrial, financial, medical and 
other leaders commenting not on the 
ultra violet ray but on Lucky Strike’s 
business enterprise in adopting new 
methods of manufacture. Such an 
entirely new application of the testi- 
monial slant was unusual, all the more 
so because the men quoted were be- 
yond the sphere of paid endorsements. 

Mr. Hill has just announced the 
largest advertising campaign he has 
ever undertaken. The number of 
newspapers which Mr. Hill is now 
using has been increased to 1,800. 
The size of each insertion also is 
larger than before—nearly a full page. 
(Mr. Hill purposely does not take 
full pages for Lucky Strikes because 
he believes it adds to the interest of 
his copy to have reading matter to the 
left and above it.) The advertisements 
are now appearing in the larger cities 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
instead of only Tuesdays and Thuts- 
days as heretofore. This policy is 
similar to that which Mr. Hill em- 
ploys on the radio—the newspaper 
advertisements appearing on the same 
day as the nation-wide radio broad- 
casts. 

From a sales standpoint Cremo of 
the American Cigar Company has had 
a rise almost as meteoric as Lucky 
Strike. | Present production of this 
cigar is at the rate of nearly 2,000,000 
a day, as compared with 50,000 two 
years ago. The result is that Mr. Hill 


Camels in Cellophane 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company may soon sell its 
Camel brand in Cellophane 
wrappers, as a merchandising 
appeal to counteract the gains 
of American Tobacco Com- 
pany’s “ultra-violet ray” theme 
for Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
Sales Management learned this 
week. The new wrapper would 
have the advantage of keeping 
the product fresh for an indefi- 
nite period. 

A number of cigarette manu- 
facturers are known to have 
been experimenting with the 
use of Cellophane in conjunc- 
tion with the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Company, New York. 


is gradually putting Cremo on a pay- 
ing basis, 

In this connection it might be noted 
that the average price of five-cent 
cigars to the manufacturer is about 
$33.20 a thousand. Of this, the to- 
bacco cost is $15; labor and factory 
overhead, $4; depreciation and insur- 
ance, $.50; royalty on cigar making 
machines (all of which are controlled 
by a subsidiary of American Machine 
& Foundry Company), $1; packing 
and wrapping, $3 (probably a little 
higher than that now owing to the 
fact that about 95 per cent of cigars 
are Cellophane wrapped); United 
States Internal Revenue tax, $2— 
leaving $6 for general and adminis- 
trative expense and to defray the cost 
of sales and advertising. With Amer- 
ican Cigar this last item is believed 
to be higher than the average. 

Mr. Hill will continue to advertise 
Cremo on as extensive a scale as here- 
tofore—utilizing the ‘“‘spit’’ theme 
which has brought him some criticism 
from the tobacco trade and consider- 
able commendation from health of- 
ficials throughout the country. His 
“Avoid That Future Shadow’’—and 
“Ultra-Violet Ray’ campaigns have 
also been criticized in certain quarters 
—hbut the public continues to buy. 

Of the approximately 119,625,000,- 
000 cigarettes produced in the United 
States last year, the four leading 
brands produced more than 90 per 
cent and considerably more than one- 
third of the entire total were Lucky 
Strikes. 

“Reach for a Lucky’—says Mr. 
Hill. And, like it or not, you do. 
There’s something awfully persuasive 
about the man. 

It is possible that he may be able 
to persuade even the Messrs. Morrow. 


An interview by A. R. Hahn with 


CARL CG GRAY 


Manager of Merchandising Department, 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston 


hat Specialty 
Selling Did for 
an Engineering 
Product 


OT since 1921 have we had what looked to be 


a more inauspicious year for launching new 

specialty products, testing new markets and trying 

out new sales plans than 1930. Yet the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company last year did all three of these things 
on their “Speed Heater’ with results which would have 
looked creditable on the balance sheets of a far rosier 
period. With a 1930 selling cost that approximated that 
of 1929, sales were increased 212 per cent in dollar vol- 
ume and unit sales were 200 per cent greater than those 
for the previous year. 

There are two very simple explanations for this record. 
The first is a carefully worked out sales plan based 
soundly on facts. And the second is the strategic ad- 
vantage the company enjoyed in launching its product 
during a period when competition, ordinarily aggressive 
and active, had, to a marked extent, relaxed sales effort, 
leaving the field wide open for intelligent selling of the 
constructive type. 

The story of the launching of the Speed Heater is of 
particular interest because it shows so well what specialty 
sales methods will do for an engineering product. The 
B. F. Sturtevant Company makes a complete line of air- 
moving and air-conditioning equipment, more than 90 per 
cent of which is custom business done direct with con- 
sumers. Since the normal rate of expansion in this type 
of business is slow, the company about two years ago 
began to look about for some plan for building volume 
at a more rapid pace. This could be done on the en- 
gineering lines, but it would involve a prohibitively high 
selling cost. So study was directed along other lines. 

For a number of years Sturtevant had manufactured 
various products which could be placed in the ‘‘merchan- 
dising” class as distinguished from the strictly ‘“‘engineer- 
ing” class. Would it be possible, the company asked, 
to take these products out of the custom class, build them 
as standard models, and sell them in quantity? Naturally, 
it was difficult for engineering minds to develop much 
sympathy with this idea at the beginning, because of their 
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long experience in selling exclusively by blueprints. But 
it was finally agreed that the plan had possibilities, and 
action along those lines was started. 

The company took a long look at the various products 
in the merchandise class and finally selected a unit heater 
—a piece of equipment designed to heat factories, ware- 
houses, garages and other large-size rooms—as the best 


item for experimental purposes. This unit heater later 
was trade-named the “Speed Heater.’ Remember that 
up to this time these unit heaters had been manufactured 
on a strictly custom-built basis, with the capacity, contour, 
color and other factors in the design varying according 
to the whims of each individual purchaser. 

To furnish the basis for a sales plan, the company’s 
advertising agency conducted an extensive survey to find 
out, first of all, whether the product itself was right. 
Was it priced right? Where was its real market? What 
were the most promising distribution channels? 

This survey uncovered a vast amount of data. It showed 
the product could easily be standardized but was wrong 
in certain important details. For one thing, it was too 
big and too cumbersome. It revealed further that prices 
were out of line with competition. It showed unmis- 
takably that the product needed new specialty selling 
methods behind it. And it brought out the need for an 
entirely new slant in the advertising copy. With these 
facts as a basis, a new heater was designed, production 
was Fordized and a stock was built of each size. 

Then the work of building a specialty sales force was 
begun. Upon this staff was placed the major portion of 
the burden of selling the heater. All other merchandising 
and promotion efforts were designed to tie directly in with 
the personal selling—to accomplish some portion of the 
missionary work, to pave the way for calls on buyers and 
to counteract resistance among the various factors influ- 
encing unit heater sales. This policy was set up to meet 
the fact that the main competition on the heater was 
coming from specialty selling organizations rather than 
full line houses; the company recognized that full line 
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(Right) An important share in the task of 
introducing the new Speed Heater was 
assigned to industrial and trade paper 
advertising. (Left) The specialty sales- 
man was the king-pin of the whole Speed 
Heater marketing plan. All other pro- 
motion and merchandising ideas were 
designed to help him. 


Because competition had, to a large 
extent, relaxed selling effort on ac- 
count of the depression, Sturtevant 
found 1930 a particularly good year 
in which to introduce a new product. 
The selling plan used represented a 
radical departure from all of the firm’s 
previously established policies. Here 
is the story of the campaign—and a 
record of the splendid results obtained. 


salesmen could not meet the competition of specialty men. 

As is the case with most engineering, or semi-engineer- 
ing types of products, the selling of the Speed Heater is, 
in the majority of instances, a group selling job. That is, 
it is usually necessary to sell not only the architect or 
engineer, but also building owners, superintendents, build- 
ing managers or the heating and plumbing contractors 
on the job, In the Speed Heater sales plan the contractor 
was taken as the backbone of the selling program, be- 
cause, in this particular case, he was the retail outlet. 
No matter how a sale originated, the contractor was pro- 
tected and sent a check for the dealer’s profit on the job. 
It is preferred to have the owner place his order with 
the contractor, and he, in turn, do business with Sturte- 
vant, but that is not always possible. 

Sturtevant advertises to, and calls upon, prospects in 
all three of the classes mentioned above. In contacts with 
the architect they seek to get Speed Heaters specified in 
original plans; to the owner they tell the story of Sturte- 
vant units if he is acquainted with heaters in general; if 
he is not, he is educated on the use of them. The con- 
tractor is given a dual lesson also. First he is shown the 
advantages of using unit heaters as compared with cast 
iron radiation, and second, why he should use Sturtevant 
heaters, 

Hiring salesmen to form a specialty selling force to do 
work of this kind was not an easy job, As a test, four 
men who had an engineering background were put into 
the field and four whose selling experience had been con- 
fined to more common commodity products. Only one 
of the four lay salesmen is still with the company. How- 
ever, salesmen are not now required to understand tech- 
nical engineering detail, but they must understand heat 
and it is preferred that they have a broader engineering 
background. The force now numbers twenty-one men, 
who are working out of fifteen of the company’s previ- 
ously established branch offices. The men follow the 
foutine of the branch offices, but report directly to the 
merchandising division at the home office in Boston. 
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The strength of the specialty-men plan of working ter- 
ritory is apparent from the records on follow-up to in- 
quiries resulting from industrial paper advertising. 
Where the specialty men were working, inquiries of every 
nature were followed up to 71 per cent. Where no 
specialty men worked, less than 8 per cent of the inquiries 
were followed up. 

With the placing of the specialty force in the field, 
Sturtevant started, for the first time in its history, to do 
consistent cold turkey canvassing. During the busy sea- 
son at least half the total number of calls made are strictly 
cold turkey. Every smokestack is regarded as a prospect, 
and this type of market approach as opposed to the old 
wait-for-an-inquiry-then-call tactics, tapped a whole range 
of new markets in which Sturtevant heaters had not pre- 
viously been sold—ice plants, for example, and airplane 
hangars. 

In its advertising job the Speed Heater again faced an 
unusually intricate problem. Two competitors had led 
the field for a number of years. The advertising, there- 
fore, had to be not only as good as competition, but 
better in order to make an impression. Furthermore, 
while the Sturtevant company had firmly established itself 
as a house of fime engineering reputation, they were 
known scarcely at all as manufacturers of standard model 
specialties. Here they had to begin from the ground and 
build up. 

Remembering that the whole sales plan was based pri- 
marily on personal selling, the advertising was designed 
not to attempt to pull volumes of inquiries so much as to 
do part of the broader selling job involved. A selected 
list of industrial and trade papers reaching industrial 
prospects, architects, contractors and the other factors on 
which the salesmen were continuously calling, was made 
up, and schedules placed on a consistent, year-round basis. 
A sizable volume of inquiries resulted even from this 
type of advertising and a rigid check-up system was in- 
stalled to clear these inquiries to salesmen and to see that 

(Continued on page 214) 


Population Studies of Principal 


Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number One: New York City 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 50 Miles) 
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The 1930 census shows clearly the shift of population to 
suburban communities—a fact of major significance to 
sales executives who use intensive localized selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns. ‘This analysis makes clear just what 
has happened to the population in the country’s biggest 
market: New York City and its tributary territory. 
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HILE the shifts and 
gtowth in population in 
and about New York City 


during the past decade are 
in line with the general trend of 
movement in other metropolitan cen- 
ters—that is, there was a wholesale 
emigration from the heart of the city 
toward the outlying municipal areas, 
and a still more rapid rate of growth 
among the suburban sections in com- 
parison with the rate of growth in 
municipal New York—the New York 
City analysis presented here needs 
particularly careful study due to the 
complicated overlapping of a number 
of major markets. 

There are five cities having a pop- 
ulation of more than 100,000 which 
fall into what is here analyzed as the 
New York area: Jersey City, Yonkers, 
Newark, Elizabeth and Paterson. 
(Brooklyn is treated as a part of New 
York City—see figures on Kings 
County. Bridgeport and Trenton, 
both shown on the map, are outside 
the A. B. C. trading radius.) This 
means that the sales executive who 
oa desires to reach 

the Greater New 

9 York market will 
necessarily have 
to give some de- 
tailed study to 
these individual 
cities as separate entities. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the New 
York area further strengthened its 
position as the country’s first and 
most concentrated market. Where the 
population figure for the country as a 
whole advanced 16 per cent, the pop- 
ulation of New York City (which, 
readers are reminded, includes Man- 
hattan, Kings, the Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond) increased 23.0 per cent. 

While the rate of growth—the 
trend—is much more rapid in the out- 
lying counties of the New York mat- 
ket, readers should bear in mind that 
the actual population gain in New 
York City proper was 1,310,398, 
which is slightly higher than the gain 
of 1,198,174 in the other counties of 
the district. 

The twenty counties surrounding 
New York City increased 32.3 pet 
cent—more than twice the rate of na- 
tional growth—a clear indication of 
the marked trend toward suburban 

(Continued on page 216) 


An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for New York 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 
S The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
d : with SALEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 
and f All Spendable 
in Ff Miles Per Cent Money income __ Per 
Cit : from Population Gain or Population Per Cent 1929 Capita 
ity Cities N. ¥. ¢. 1920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 1930 Gain (000 omitted) Income 
“ *New York City ...ccceces 5,620,048 6,930,446 23.0 New York (Man.) 2,284,103 1,867,312 —18.2 
of Ff Kings (Bklyn.) 2,018,356 2,560,401 26.9 | 
‘en- Bronx 732,016 1,265,258 72.8 + 10,148,725 1,462 
. Queens 469,042 1,079,129 130.1 | 
sale Richmond 116,531 158,346 35.9 
city *Bayonne, Neo Jeo cs «cess cies 6 76,754 88,979 15.9 Hudson, N. J. 629,154 690,730 9.8 810,993 1,174 
eas SPObOMEM. INe Ne ccccnsownss 1 68,166 59,261 —13.1 se 
pi * Jersey City, IN We. eciecunews 1 298,103 316,715 6.2 : 
wth *Union City, N. J. .....6+- 1 60,725 58,659 —3.4 
*Weehawken, N. J. ........ 2 13,488 14,807 2.2 is 
om- **Yonkers, N. m4 * poniin 15 pg — = Westchester, N. Y. 344,436 520,947 51.2 733,751 1,410 
j **Mc. Vernon, Sena 13 2,72 1,499 3.9 SS 
ee **Newark, N. J. ......s0.0.. 104147534. 442,337 6.7 Essex, N. J. 652,089 833,513. «27.8 + ~—«-965,200 1,158 
‘ork **The Oranges, N. J. ....... 6 106,825 141,376 32.3 
ed **Perth Amboy, N. J. ....... 22 41,707 43,516 4.3 Middlesex, N. J. 162,334 212,208 30.7 195,901 923 
eeds **Blizabeth, Ne J. ce csewes 15.4 95,783 114,589 19.6 Union, N. J. 200,157 305,209 52.5 301,101 985 
the sepacerson, Ni J. ives cesses 45.7  135;875 138,513 1.9 Passaic, N. J. 259,174 302,129 16.6 290,637 961 
MURASSMIC. IMs Ne. o.cc.s cece ale 19.7 63,841 62,959 —1.4 “ 
aber ***Englewood, Saar 15 11,627 17,805 53.1 Bergen, N. J. 210,703 364,977 73.2 398,719 1,092 
*°*Rnenetiord, IN. J, s.ncssces 13 9,497 14,915 57.0 “Ss 
*** Hackensack, ee sacecuee 14 17,667 24,568 39.1 
0p- fF *#*Ridgewood, N. J. ........ 19.7 7,580 12,046 60.8 
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“Hello, Sucker!” 


Perhaps you received this letter some time ago: 


BULLETIN 


ATTENTION! of the man or men who signed a contract for adver- 
tising to be paid for in merchandise. 


"Hello Sucker" would be a rather laconic but truthful 
way to head this Bulletin. A number of organizations 
operating rackets such as Park & Tilford are exposing, have 
waxed rich and fat from unsuspecting manufacturers whom 
they have lured into harmless-looking but ironclad con- 
tracts. 


Merchandise accepted in payment for various forms of 
advertising has in a good many cases been shipped direct 
to a jobber in the New York area, Chicago or Philadelphia at 
5 per cent to 15 per cent below the manufacturers’ price. 
It is the custom of these racketeers to have a guarantee 
from a jobber that he will take a certain manufacturer's 
goods before they solicit the manufacturer's contract. 


These men are clever, as they would have to be to work a 
game like this on men with years of business experience. 
Their systems and the ramifications of them would fill a 
book. You probably recall the smooth liar who sold you the 
idea. He had an answer for every question you asked. At 
the time you probably thought that your product would be 
dumped but just as every manufacturer thinks, you wanted 
distribution and, boy! you got it. These rackets find your 
points of heaviest distribution and sales. The same jobber 
that buys from the racket may buy small quantities from you 
just to allay suspicion. 


If this Bulletin is not convincing, investigate your- 
self. Mark your goods! 


The outlet for bootleg merchandise is principally in the 
New York area with Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore re- 
ceiving a smaller share of dumped merchandise. 


BACK UP Park & Tilford's efforts in the interest of 
better business by refusing to ship to these racketeers. 


BE SMART don't let them continue to dupe you! 


npcsihe Biieastaubes cers 
Sa iidises Sia Ls OE 


The Third of a Series of 
Articles on Advertising Rackets 


Here is an expose of another of the many rackets 
which are burdening distribution and robbing ad- 
vertisers of returns which they could have enjoyed 
had the money been put into legitimate advertising 
mediums. SALES MANAGEMENT led the field in the 
crusade against these schemes. The first article on 
this subject appeared in the issue of November 8; 
the second January 17. Other articles will follow. 


RY JAMES TREE 
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Advertising Rackets 
How Manufacturers: Are Being Fleeced Through 
a Variety of Dubious Advertising Schemes 
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From SALES MANAGEMENT for 
November 8, 1930 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


produced on the facing page, 

thank your lucky stars. Attached 

to it would have been a tear sheet 
of your advertisement in an Atlantic 
City theatre program. It would have 
meant that you, along with many other 
advertisers whose products were na- 
tionally known and sold at a published 
price, had been the victims of an ad- 
vertising racket. 

If you received this letter you had 
been approached some time ago with 
the proposition that you advertise in 
a program of an Atlantic City theatre 
which served as a tryout house for 
many of the New York productions. 
You would have been told by the 
solicitor that this theatre had the 
finest of clientele. That the publish- 
ers of the program had very friendly 
relations with many of the best dealers 
in Atlantic City. That the publishers 
would get you distribution and the 
best window and counter display loca- 
tions. Here was what looked like a 
good buy. Everything complete. A 
fine market, advertising to the right 
people, backed up by heavy window 
and counter display right at the point 
of sale, 

The cost ? 

You sell the publishers, say, $1,000 
worth of your well-known and rapidly 
moving product. When received, the 
publisher will pay you for this mer- 
chandise, deducting, of course, the cost 
of the advertising campaign in the 
theatre program (which incidentally 
1S jammed full of advertisements, with 
no reading matter except the slight 
space devoted to the cast of characters 
and usual acknowledgments of the 
current theatrical productions), and 


I: you didn’t receive the letter re- 


the cost of the promotional effort to 
put in window displays and counter 
cards. You get back about $500 for 
$1,000 worth of merchandise. 

Maybe that is too much to pay for 
the services offered, you think. May- 
be not, considering the picture the 
advertising solicitor painted for you. 
Anyway— 

A short time after you have signed 
up and sent the merchandise, you 
begin to get reports from your New 
York jobbers or direct-to-dealer sales- 
men that a New York state jobber 
is beating your best price by 10 and 
15 per cent. Naturally your best cus- 
tomers in one of your best markets 
are pretty sore. They don't like to 
have their friendly relations with you 
shaded by lying. Hadn’t you had 
your troubles insisting these many 
years that your prices were really as 
you published them, and that the King 
of England couldn’t buy your product 
any cheaper than your published 
price? 

Of course, your best customers are 
sore. So are you by this time. You 
can’t find out where this jobber got 
the merchandise so cheaply that he 
can undersell your standard price. He 
won't tell you. There’s nothing much 
you can do about it. 

The Sherlock Holmes on the staff 
of one advertiser who had this happen 
to him finally solved the mystery. 
With the writer of this article serving 
as Dr. Watson, this advertiser told 
how a chance remark by a jobber let 
the cat out of the bag. 

The publishing venture in Atlantic 
City works through a New York state 
jobber. ‘As soon as the advertiser’s 
merchandise was shipped to the pub- 
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lisher in Atlantic City it was re- 
directed northward to the jobber. He 
immediately undersold the advertiser's 
best market. The window and counter 
displays sent along may or may not 
have been used. Certainly not in 
Atlantic City. The advertisement was 
tun as promised, but that is the only 
part of the promise which was carried 
out—the easiest part. 

In effect the publisher and his ally, 
the jobber, got your merchandise, 
when advertisement and selling costs 
were figured in, for about 25 per cent 
cheaper than your best price. That 
was a nice margin to play with and 
undersell your regular channels of dis- 
tribution. 

That is how the racketeers ‘muscle 
in” on your legitimate, result-getting 
advertising media. There are other cases 
somewhat similar. One is now being 
made the basis of a law suit. This 
fall Park & Tilford filed suit against 
Circus Magazine, Inc., basing their 
suit on the complaint that the defend- 
ants had dispensed merchandise 
through regular channels of distribu- 
tion which merchandise had been 
given the publication in payment for 
advertising. Tintex was supplied to 
the magazine in return for advertising 
and partly for exclusive sale to circus 
people and through circus commis- 
saries. Instead, this Tintex had been 
released to the regular trade, and this 
release, the complaint states, was un- 
fair competition against Park. & Til- 
ford as well as a violation of the con- 
tract. 

Another racket of a slightly differ- 
ent type arid in a different field of dis- 
tribution is being practiced by a New 

(Continued on page 213) 


6s ILL” BLEES, Oakland’s 

youthful vice-president in 

charge of sales, has initiated 

a strikingly original advertis- 
ing program for the company’s 1931 
products. Among its features are the 
use of small but interest-compelling 
copy in 100 metropolitan newspapers, 
regular representation in eighty Sun- 
day rotogravure sections, preferred 
fortnightly positions in five national 
weekly magazines and _ preferred 
monthly positions in a dozen national 
monthlies. Superlatives are barred. 
Copywriters are limited to sane state- 
ments of plain, provable facts as 
witness the new Oakland-Pontiac slo- 
gan, “Two Fine Cars.” 

Although he graduated from the 
hard school of retail selling to the 
presidency of Motor Accounting Com- 
pany, dealer statistical and manage- 
ment subsidiary of General Motors, 
Mr. Blees has remained exceedingly 
human. Apparently he can take his 
statistics or leave them alone. He 
offers no data in support of his ad- 
vertising plans. It is based, he ex- 
plains, merely upon the fundamentals 
of common sense. 

“A high automotive executive in a 
humorous note the other day accused 
me of ‘pulling my punch’ through the 
use of this slogan,” he said. ‘This 
official pointed out that we had select- 
ed the least powerful weapon from 
among the choice of positive, com- 
parative and superlative claims that 
might have been made. He explained 
that ‘finer is finer than fine and finest 
is finer than finer.’ 

“That’s just the point we are at- 


Oakland-Pontiac is making some startling innovations in its 
1931 advertising. What it lacks in flourishes it hopes to make 
up in “consistent and persistent” small messages. Superlatives 
are taboo. No claims which cannot be substantiated will be 
made. Pictures of the cars will be eliminated entirely in some 
advertisements. The psychology back of this new strategy is 
sound: many a man has chosen corn beef and cabbage from a 
menu loaded with triumphs of a chef’s fertile imagination. 


Oakland-Pontiac Drops the 
Superlatives Overboard 


tempting to emphasize. There can be 
no doubt that the new Oakland Eight 
and the new Pontiac Six are two fine 
cars. They are finer cars than their 
1930 predecessors. But they are not 
necessarily the finest cars in America. 
Nor the most beautiful cars in the 
world. ‘(hey won't out-perform every 
car built, Possession of these su- 
perlative attributes involves manufac- 
turing costs that would place them in 
the highest-price brackets. Such cars 
would cost thousands of dollars more 
than do the Oakland and Pontiac. 
Obviously we could not substantiate 
such claims. But we do offer two 
fine cars for 1931, cars with many 
desirable features which we can stress 
truthfully, convincingly and without 
resort to exaggerated superlatives. We 
are taking the public into our con- 
fidence with a full explanation of ex- 
actly what we have to offer for what 
our buyers are able to pay. We be- 
lieve these cars represent maximum 
value in their respective price classes. 
They are fine cars at moderate prices. 

‘Possibly this attitude sounds rad- 
ical in view of some of the advertis- 
ing claims which many automobile 
companies, including our own, have 
made in the past. But I believe our 
attitude is sound. Unless 
human nature has changed, 
this policy should bear 
sound fruit. It should get 
across the idea that our con- 
servative statements are not 
merely claims, but facts 
capable of substantiation. I 
believe it is good strategy.” 

Mr. Blees less than two 
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In the upper right- 
hand corner of page 
three of 100 metro- 
politan 
these six-inch deep 
advertisements carry 
a short, homely mes- 
sage daily. 


decades ago established an enviable 
reputation as a featherweight quarter. 
back on a major university football 
team. Weighing only 122 pounds, 
he was able to hold his own against 
the big boys through quickness of 
limb and brain—principally the latter. 
He threw forward passes from behind 
his own goal line and got away with 
it. His strategy introduced a new 
element into college football. Appar- 
ently he is following a similar course 
in the highly competitive business of 
advertising and selling automobiles. 

“Strategy represents one of the 
three major elements in our 1931 
advertising program,” he continued, 
“All of these three elements overlap 
in some respects. First, we are ‘Mak- 
ing New Friends and Keeping the 
Old’ by building a reputation tor 
character; second, we are starting in 
to work consistently; third, we are 
trying to employ strategy. Our adver- 
tising schedule, although fairly exten- 
sive, will place more emphasis upon 
strategy than upon volume. 

“We can’t ‘hit the line’ quite so 
hard as some of the larger companies 


Yes, sir, 
the five 
wire wheels 
you see 

on the new 
Oaklands 
and Pontiacs 
are standard 
equipment, 
adding 

to car beauty 
but not 

to car cost. 
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Based on an interview by 
D. G. Baird with 


WILLIAM A. BLEES 
Vice-president in Charge of Sales, 


Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


On the announcement day of 
the new Oakland-Pontiac cars 
strong-lunged youngsters were 
employed by dealers to dis- 
tribute the four-page “extra” 
pictured at the right. Below 
is one of the new advertise- 
ments with not a car in sight. 


MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 


The Automobile Dealer is 
'a National Necessity ... 
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which have more ample advertising 
appropriations, but we will employ 
strategy to make our smaller space 
give us the maximum return. We 
will hit where it counts. That is why 
we have decided upon the daily em- 
ployment of small but selected space. 

“In a newspaper the most valuable 
space is the front page, but that can’t 
be bought. However, the upper right- 
hand corner of page three is very 
Valuable space. We bought that. Our 
ad always will be found beside the 
thumb of the reader’s right hand as 
he turns the first page of his paper. 
In this selected position we have taken 
one column, six inches deep, in which 
to carry daily a short, homely, pointed 
message, 

“We made a study of the magazines 
and bought the position which we felt 
would have the best visibility. All of 
our advertising appears in this same 
Position in the front of the book. In 
one case we prevailed upon a well- 


known magazine to change the make- 
up to suit our plan. 

“Our magazine advertising sched- 
ule includes the following media: 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Lit- 
erary Digest, Liberty, Time, Hollands, 
Better Homes and Gardens, American, 
Sunset, Good Housekeeping, National 
Geographic, Elks’, Farm Journal, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Forbes’, Burroughs 
Clearing House, Fortune and a num- 
ber of trade journals. 

“Of course we did not confine our 
new car announcement merely to the 
newspapers and magazines. We used 
the radio, broadcasting over 102 sta- 
tions. Motion pictures also were em- 
ployed, a short film being displayed 
in about 850 theatres during the an- 
nouncement week of January 3-10.” 

Mr. Blees was asked for further 
details as to the characteristics of his 
1931 advertising program. 

“Well, for one thing, we will use 
few car pictures in our advertise- 
ments,” he said. “Instead, we will 
employ illustrations of the human in- 
terest type. For instance, one of our 


early insertions shows a photograph 
of two fishermen on a small stream 
without an automobile in sight. Be- 
low is a small cut showing only the 
front of a car. 

“Believing that black and white is 
more in keeping with our spirit of 
simple sincerity and that it offers a 
more suitable medium for our homely 
themes, we have discontinued the use 
or color in our magazine advertising. 
Our copy is short, simple, unadorned, 
intimate and friendly. We are adver- 
tising to the public—not to ourselves 
or to others in the industry. We hope 
to make our advertisements so inter- 
esting that readers will look for them 
every day just as they seek the pop- 
ular daily features in their newspapers. 
Regular position will help this. 

“I believe further that the public 
will appreciate the policy of frankness 
which has impelled us to quote in all 
newspaper advertising the delivered 
car prices for each city in which the 
ad appears. 
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“And we are going to pay the used 
car situation the attention which it de- 
serves. In order to sell one new car, 
the present-day automobile dealer 
usually finds it necessary to sell two 
used cars. As we all know, the used 
car problem represents a serious stum- 
bling-block to many dealers. It is a 
problem which no successful automo- 
bile manufacturer can afford to ignore. 
At Oakland we are planning to pro- 
vide our dealers with unusually ex- 
tensive and practical aid in the selling 
of used cars. 

“We are going to make a serious 
attempt to achieve both consistency 
and persistency in our advertising. In 
the past it has been customary for 
the average automobile manufacturer 
to announce new models with a few 
full-page advertisements. If sales 
were satisfactory, he advertised some 
If business continued to im- 


more. 
prove, he advertised even more 
heavily. But if it were poor, he re- 


trenched and curtailed. If it became 
very poor, he stopped advertising al- 
together. 


Will Not Reduce Schedule 


“It is our firm belief that the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising depends to 
a large degree upon its consistency. 
Therefore we have established a mini- 
mum advertising schedule for 1931, 
which will be followed through re- 
gardless of sales or business condi- 
tions. If business improves we may 
elaborate that schedule, but under no 
circumstances will it be reduced. We 
will be represented in the newspapers 
every day and in the magazines every 
month. 

“Printed advertising is good and 
we're going to do a lot of it. But 
word-of-mouth advertising is even bet- 
ter and we've taken steps to get a lot 
of that. 

“General Motors employs nearly 
200,000 people. We realized that it 
would be excellent advertising for us 
if employes of other divisions men- 
tioned our new models favorably to 
those with whom they came in con- 
tact. To this end we sent a wall 
hanger, showing all the body types of 
both new models in natural colors, to 
all General Motors executives. We 
asked the executives to place the 
hangers in a conspicuous place and 
to suggest to their employes that they 
mention the mew Oaklands and 
Pontiacs to their friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

“In our own organization we had 
each executive invite the cooperation 
of ten friends in spreading the news. 

“And among our announcement 
suggestions (> dealers was a plan for 
getting all manner of folks to ask 


everyone: ‘Have you seen the new 
Oakland and Pontiac?’ Then, regard- 
less of the reply, they were to add: 
‘They are two fine cats.’ 

“In the announcement material fur- 
nished each dealer were sixteen dif- 
ferent news bulletins, apparently 
scribbled hurriedly upon receipt of 
telegrams from the factory. All 
during the day preceding the an- 
nouncement boys were employed to 
run outside every few minutes and 
paste one of these announcements on 
the dealer’s window. When ten had 
been posted the boy began to remove 
one each time he posted a new one, 
so that later he could use them again. 
Crowds gathered and read the bul- 
letins just as they did in war days. 

“Then on the day of the announce- 
ment strong-voiced newsboys were 
employed to distribute an ‘extra’ to 
passers-by on the streets. This ‘extra’ 
was a four-page paper written by 
newspaper men and printed on peach- 
colored news stock which told of the 
‘Beautiful Styles and Low Prices’ of 
the new Oakland-Pontiac line. We 
fuinished 500,000 of these to dealers 
and then received reorders for about 
as many more, indicating that this was 
one dealer help which the dealers real- 
ly considered valuable. 


Advance Notice to Owners 


“Prior to the showing of the new 
cars we obtained additional word-of- 
mouth advertising through still an- 
other medium. 

“It has been customary in introduc- 
ing new models to guard them 
jealously and to create an atmosphere 
of great secrecy until the zero hour 
when the cars are unveiled for the 
inspection of an eager public. Several 
weeks before introducing our 1931 
models we sent a letter to about 250,- 
000 Oakland and Pontiac owners, 
telling them something about the new 
cars and enclosing small photographs. 
We told them also that while we want 
our buyers always to enjoy the benefits 
of all engineering advancements as 
soon as they are available, it never 
will be our purpose to depreciate 
owners’ cars by too radical changes. 

“This letter was expected to un- 
cover some cases of dissatisfaction. So 
far we have received only about two 
hundred letters of criticism, an ex- 
tremely small percentage. Now we 
are going to make boosters out of 
these knockers. We are sending our 
field service men to call on them per- 
sonally and satisfy them. That same 
policy will be applied to every buyer 
of a new Oakland or Pontiac. 

“Hereafter each new car buyer will 
receive a letter from the factory soon 
afterward, another three months later 


and a third six months later, all 
written in such manner as to invite 
complaints. Any complaints received 
—and there will be some, of course 
—will be followed up promptly by a 
factory service man and adjusted to 
any fair customer’s satisfaction. 

“Satisfied owners represent a vitally 
important asset. Their word-of-mouth 
advertising exceeds the value of count- 
less printed advertisements. That is 
why we are determined that every 
Oakland-Pontiac owner shall enjoy 
satisfactory motoring. 

“Equally important to the success 
of an automobile manufacturer is a 
prosperous dealer organization. We 
are giving Oakland-Pontiac dealers a 
tremendous amount of help. Service, 
sales and accounting experts are at 
their call to assist in solving any prob- 
lems that may arise. Nor are we 
going to be content with mediocre 
dealers. This is a business requiring 
hard, consistent work. 

“We are not ‘crowding’ our dealers, 
We have informed them that we 
measure their success not by the num- 
ber of cars they sell, but by the per- 
centage of net profit which they earn. 
Under no circumstances will we force 
cars upon them, nor will we urge 
them to overtrade in used cars in 
order to obtain profitless new car vol- 
ume. No manufacturer is stronger 
than his dealer organization. Natural- 
ly we are helping our dealers to de- 
velop maximum strength. 

“We believe that Oakland is build- 
ing its future on solid foundations. 
If we advertise intelligently and look 
after the interests of our car owners 
and of our dealers, we believe that 
our Own interests will look out for 
themselves.” 


Oil Burner Growth 


Outranks Motor Car 

The close of the first decade in tne 
oil heating industry has revealed that 
the sale of domestic oil burners out- 
stripped the sale of automobiles dur- 
ing a similar period in the history of 
the motor car, the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute, New York, announced this week. 
The number of homes equipped with 
oil burners increased from 12,500 in 
1920 to 654,000 at the end of 1930, 
or 5,132 per cent. The number of 
passenger automobiles, on the other 
hand, rose from 14,800 in 1901 to 
619,500 in 1911, or 4,086 per cent. 
Both periods represent the first com- 
mercial decades in these two industries. 


Boosts Advertised Brands. 
Iowa Daily Press Association, Council 
Bluffs, has inaugurated a campaign if 
twenty-seven markets of the state on behalf 
of advertised brands. 
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Fundamentals 


AND 


Overtones 


Advertisements have to be as different as the 
products they sell. But through all that we pro- 
duce—whether they run in the Rural New Yorker 
or in its more sophisticated namesake—may be 
distinguished the thread of our fundamental be- 
lief that human beings are, by and large, simple, 
honest, sincere and worth-while. 


This conception of humanity pretty well dictates 
the kind of thing one must produce to convince 
people. It makes us look with doubt at advertise- 
ments which have only admiration-provoking 
tricks or cleverness that shines for its own sake. It 
makes us think more of matter than of manner. It 
teaches us to look before we leap, and it en- 
courages us to keep on along lines which have 
once been decided upon. 

Our clients stay with us over long periods of 
years while we help promote their sales in this 
manner. The same attitude will be found in all 
fourteen McCann-Erickson offices, on both sides 
of the world. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 
SEATTLE . LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 


VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON 


PARIS 


FRANKFORT o. M. 


Electrol Maintains Sales | 


| 


g with Pigskin Contest 


Here is a simple football contest plan which 
embodies several unique features. The promo- 
tion of this competition brought Electrol’s 1930 
sales volume beyond that chalked up in 1929. 


UFFICIENT sales volume to put 
the company ahead of 1929 tre- 
sulted from the three months’ 
Football Sales Contest held by 
Electrol, Inc., from the first of Sep- 
tember to the end of November. 

Selling a high-priced specialty cost- 
ing from $500 up, at a price from 
$50 to $150 higher than many com- 
petitive makes, Electrol ‘‘Footballers”’ 
defeated the mythical ‘‘All-Depression 
Eleven” by aggressive merchandising 
of dealer salesman calls and newspaper 
and direct mail advertising. 

One of the reasons for the success 
of the campaign was the use of mer- 
chandise prizes rather than cash 
awards to stimulate the dealers’ sales- 
men. ‘The effectiveness of merchan- 
dise prizes was first established in last 
year’s fall contest, when sales for 
November, December and January ex- 
ceeded those of the similar months of 
the previous year by 87, 225 and 250 
per cent, respectively. 

Except for the top prize, which was 
a trip to Bermuda or New York, mer- 
chandise prizes were listed and illus- 
trated in a catalog sent each contestant 
at the start of the campaign. In order 
to prevent salesmen from pooling their 
points in order that one of their col- 
leagues might get a special prize, no 
prizes were offered for the competition 
of one salesman against another. 
Spirit of rivalry was made use of in 
another way by dividing the dealer's 


BY SIDNEY HARVEY 
Electrol, Inc., New York City 


sales crews into two leagues, with 
teams in each league. Supplementing 
this there were four classifications: 
the lowest or C Squad; the B Squad, 
for salesmen who made over 2,000 
points; an A Squad, or first team, for 
those with 10,000 points or over, and 
an All-American team for those win- 
ning 25,000 points and over. 

To make the salesmen put their best 
foot forward at the very start of the 
campaign, the highest ratio of points 
per burner sold were offered during 
the first two weeks’ period, with a slid- 
ing scale down to the finish of the 
campaign. Thus the salesmen were 
given, from 

Credits per burner 
September 1-15 500 
September 16-30 450 
October 1-15 440 
October 16-31 430 
November 1-15 420 
November 16-30 410 

Though the sliding scale of points 
ran counter to the difficulty of selling, 
it being harder to sell in November 
than in September, it helped immeas- 
urably in the mechanics of handling 
the contest. Formerly when the slid- 
ing scale increased as it became harder 
to sell, salesmen held back their orders 
in order to gain greater credit. This 
practice made it difficult for the sales 
promotion manager, who had no 
direct control of dealer salesmen, to 
get live information about campaign 
results in his weekly bulletins. With 
the new sliding scale running counter 
to the difficulty of selling, the sales 
promotion manager got immediate 
notification of sales from dealer sales- 
men. Also the production manager 
was better able to chart his course and 
keep down his inventory. 

To help the salesmen in their 
prospecting, both direct mail and 
newspaper advertising were used, de- 
pending upon local conditions. News- 
paper advertising was run in Boston; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; New York and Minneapolis. 
The dealers paid for half the cam- 
paign. In New York, for instance, 
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seven two-thirds-page advertisements, 
once a week, im one paper, proved 
excellent morale builders for the sales- 
men. Every morning salesmen were 
supplied with reprints of the latest 
advertisements. ‘They used these in 
many cases to start their solicitation. 
Practically every dealer salesman used 
up his daily supply. 

Where some dealers employed direct 
mail, a campaign of four two-color 
booklets bore the load. Each of these 
booklets contained tne reply card for 
the call of a salesman. A cartoon 
style of illustration brightened these 
booklets. The copy was light and not 
statistical. 

The contest was merchandised to 
the dealer salesman by means of an 
initial folder and large wall chart. 
Each contestant was given a miniature 
football player, on which his name 
was written, to be used to mark his 
progress to the different grades of 
teams during the course of the contest. 
Weekly mimeographed bulletins with 
cartoons told the status of the con- 
testants, the leagues and the team cap- 
tains, and high man in each office. 
In order to supervise the work of the 
salesmen and assure rapid handling of 
the details, each salesman sent copies 
of his contracts to the sales promotion 
manager at the Electrol office. The 
receipt of such a contract was fe 
quired before points could be credited. 

The Boston group, which won the 
contest, was 17 per cent over the nor- 
mal times quota. Seattle, which came 
in second, was slightly below its quota, 
but this quota had been set unusually 
high, almost 40 per cent above the 
1929 quota. Minneapolis went ovet 
its quota 13 per cent, even though it 
had operated only one year as 4 
branch. 

Because salesmen began to lag at the 
end of October after their two months 
of hard work, a special offer was made 
during November. For any salesman 
who sold four burners, double credits 
were issued. Forty per cent of the 
dealer salesmen won this offer. 
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These same cover-to-cover TIME readers, 


uN as executives, will also control billions of 
ME, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. dollars of industrial purchases during 1931. 


Mr. Hall Suggests that Publishers 


Form One Association 


Epiror’s Note: In publishing letters 
from our readers we feel constrained to 
refrain from “‘editorializing’” for or against 
the parties being quoted. After all there 
is a virtue in free expression, be what is 
said for better or for worse. We print 
Mr. Hall’s letter for whatever our readers 
may think it is worth. We have reason 
to believe that Mr. Hall thinks that mag- 
azines in the sales and advertising field 
are afraid or at least fearful of publishing 
the story about his “pet peeve.’ In that 
at least he is wrong. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has promised its readers to be an 
open forum, and such it will be. 

:-e-8 
Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This item, from a recent issue of your 
magazine, compels attention: 

“Executives of large trade associations 
are complaining that too many small as- 
sociations are in existence, thereby prevent- 
ing results that might be achieved in 
Washington and elsewhere by a more solid 
front. The smaller ones are criticized also 
for rendering incomplete service and so 
hurting the trade association cause. Mergers 
are strongly recommended.” 

Admirable suggestion! But have busi- 
ness men foresight and courage to act on 
it? You are broadminded enough to pub- 
lish the item, but are you publishers, or- 
ganized in four or five different groups 
all closely related so far as the main pur- 
poses of your association are concerned, 
willing to consolidate? 

I fancy that, with almost the speed of 
an echo, will come the demurrer that “We 
represent different classifications of pub- 
lishers, we face different conditions, and 
each group has some objects different from 
those of the other groups.’ Quite so. 
Every trade organization in the country, 
big or small, can offer a similar objection 
to consolidating or merging. Purging and 
merging is usually sad business. The facts 
remain that you publishers have many com- 
mon interests and that joint conferences 
and action would not only be more eco- 
nomical but be much more concentrated 
and efficient. Take, as a single example, 
a united front with respect to postal rates. 

Consider the economy in organization, 
even though the merger would probably 
mean a much larger single staff than now 
exists. Weigh the saving in rental, in 
office equipment. Think of the greater 
potency of a single voice representing the 
principal periodical interests of the coun- 
try. How you would gain by submerging 
youn partisanship and petty jealousies as 
controllers of advertising media and by 
giving expression to broader points of 
view! How inspiring it would be to look 
upon all the publishing lions and lambs 
lying down and around together under one 
strong cooperative association roof! The 
result might be a lessening of those biased 
claims of “best medium” for all advertisers, 
and the economies effected might even per- 
mit a slight but helpful reduction in ad- 
vertising rates in this sluggish business 
period. 

You could consolidate your scouting as 


to advertising prospects, your disseminating 
of market data, your reporting to members 
and could eliminate a great deal of duplica- 
tion of effort. Your present “separate 
franchise system’ of recognition of advertis- 
ing agents would, of course, pass into the 
discard. Agents would not be compelled 
to win four or more different kinds of rec- 
ognition by delivering business to the vari- 
ous groups and would be relieved from 
that very delicate position many now oc- 
cupy of possibly losing some of their 
recognition-franchises by failure to deliver 
business consistently to each group. 

Think of the situation today when one 
of the most powerful publishers does not 
take as final the recommendation of even 
his own association, but puts it up to every 
agent that he must win that individual 
publisher’s favor by special delivery of 
business. 

No, I do not now believe, and I never 
have believed, that the commission-paying 
system—followed by most of the publishers 
—ought to be eliminated. The advertising 
agencies of this country have demonstrated 
their right to exist, and those of us who 
have been in agency practice a long time 
know that the commission plan is abso- 
lutely essential to the existence of the 
efficient agency organization as we see it 
today. 

But as long as the publishers see fit to 
remain the employers of the agencies, they 
should see the folly of being competitive 
employers of the same agents. It’s hard 
enough for the advertising agent to serve 
two masters. When his publisher-master 
is a group of four or five competitors, the 
situation is harassing or worse. I found 
it so in my _ experience operating a 
modest agency, and when two organiza- 
tions dropped me because of my inability 
to sell their space to the extent of their 
expectations, I dropped out of agency prac- 
tice rather than conform to what I regarded 
as a narrow, autocratic attitude. The Con- 
solidated Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
as we may call it, could investigate adver- 
tising agencies on the most judicial basis 
—could rate them financially, determine 
experience and ability, gage their ethical 
standards and their constructive trend and 
report to all members as openly and broad- 
ly as the Audit Bureau of’ Circulations 
reports on circulation. No agent would 
ever be cut off solely because he wasn’t 
using some one group of publications. 
Confidence between agency and client 
would be increased, as would also con- 
fidence between publisher and advertiser. 

I have heard the objection that a move 
of this kind would put too much power 
in the hands of a single organization to 
regulate the destinies of advertising 
agencies. Why so, if the research and 
the report to all groups of publishers were 
as broad-gaged as the procedure of the 
A. B. C.? Members would still be free 
to use their judgment on the facts sub- 
mitted by their broad-gaged association. 

Think of the saving to agencies of mak- 
ing one financial report to one great 
periodical organization instead of four or 
five reports as now required. 
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National advertisers representing many 
different groups and a great diversity of 
interests are organized in one large asso- 
ciation. Separate committees handle the 
special interests and problems of the inner 
groups. Each group gains something by 
the close association with other groups. 
The automobile group does not seem to 
be disturbed by being in the same asso- 
ciation with the building-material group, 


though both are engaged in campaigning 


for the same consumer’s dollar. 

I’m well aware that I am touching a 
very delicate subject that may possibly be 
regarded as belonging on the “forbidden” 
list. But it seems to me that these are 
days when we can afford to look at over- 
lapping and wasted effort with clear eyes, 
If it seems well to you to deny publication 
to this expression of view, I shall grin 
and shed no tears. Anyhow, I am in 
sales practice these days. Sales practice is 
an open target for all who have arrows 
to let fly; though shot up a bit now and 
then, sales practice goes merrily on without 
apparent damage. Every year and every- 
where it seems to be getting better and 
better—a la Coue. Advertising practice 
and publishing practice, on the other hand, 
have ever been “sacred cows” to a large 
extent and must needs be guarded vigilant- 
ly against free critical discussion. Which 
fact does not seem to be greatly to the 
credit of advertising and publishing prac- 
tice, but it gives a critic like Stuart Chase 
wide-open opportunity to comment on how 
well “policed” the pasture is. 


Maybe you, as a publisher with a de- 
cided leaning toward the sales field, will 
be bold enough to permit the publication 
of this nervy suggestion that the publish- 
ing associations set a good example by 
submerging partisanship and merging for 
sounder business promotion—which, after 
all, is the ultimate aim of most advertising. 
If such a joining of hands comes to pass, 
then I'd dare to hope for the day when 
our business magazines will stop “making 
whoopee” about how many advertisers are 
going to swell their advertising appropria- 
tions and give space occasionally to some 
item reading about as follows: 

“Jones Manufacturing Company  an- 
nounces that its advertising appropriation 
for the coming year will be about 10 pet 
cent lower than it was last year, but also 
announces that improved plans are expect- 
ed to bring a substantial increase in busi- 
ness.” 

By that time we will be distinguishing 
between the promoting of “the advertising 
business” and the forwarding of “the ad- 
vertiser’s interests.” Many do not now 
recognize or admit that difference— 
S. Roland Hall, sales manager, Charis 
Corporation, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Prepare Furniture Guide 


“How to Judge Furniture” is the title of 
a booklet to be published in March by 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, as a manual for the home: 
maker. 
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In the New York Suburbs 
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A8 our or 100 BUY IT 


| geo seg-oino men living in New York 
suburbs have needed no statistics to tell 
them what the trend of population is. They 
know from the number of times they miss get- 
ting train seats these days. 


And they probably do not need a re-statement 
of the very interesting circulation situation in 
the suburbs because it is given on Page One of 
every A BC Report. But, advertising being 
what it is, it is worth while repeating a fact that 
every manufacturer selling in New York should 
never lose sight of: 


48 out of every 100 suburban families 
who buy a standard size Sunday newspa- 
per buy the Sunday American. 


Note how the Sunday American circulation ratio 
parallels pocketbook capacity as shown by the 


McCann Buying Power Index of the New York 
market. 


And, incidentally, though the A B C marks 
volume of circulation in every town, the Amer- 
ican has prepared maps of important suburbs 
showing names and addresses of homes where 
newsdealers deliver the American every Sunday. 


If you are selling products to families of the type 
automatically selected through their preference 
for standard size papers, here is a market of 
302,265 living rooms where your product should 
have a chance to sell itself—and where the 
American can help you do it. 


SUNDAY 


NEW_YORK AMERICAN 


a Thillion Camli Villion Spenders 


Nationally represented by Paul Block and Associates 
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Change in Dry Law Would Revive 
Business, Say 1,280 Executives 


Revision of the Federal prohibition 
law would do more than any other 
political or economic factor to bring 
back prosperity, in the opinion of 
1,280 of 2,304 business executives 
who responded to a recent question- 
naire of the Sherman Corporation, 
business and management engineering 
organization of New York, Chicago 
and Toronto. 

Reduction of taxes, stimulation of 
public works, improved sales and 
merchandising methods and reduced 
operating costs ranked second to fifth 
on the list. Increased advertising was 
third from the lowest among the 
twenty factors. 

The factors were divided into two 
groups—those dependent on govern- 
mental action and those on private 
initiative. Each contributor was asked 
to check the one he considered most 
necessary to put into effect in order 
for business to move ahead. Oppor- 
tunity was provided for comment by 
those contributing to the study. 
With reference to changes in the pro- 
hibition law, it was pointed out by 
some executives that as many as 
2,000,000 workers could be given em- 
ployment by legalizing the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor; surpluses of 
grain would be consumed; a source 
of revenue reopened, the proceeds of 
which would reduce the burden of 
taxation, and that criminality and 
racketeering would be dealt a severe 
blow, thus removing a factor which 
has injured many lines of business. 
In this connection, John F. Sherman, 
chairman of the board of the corpora- 
tion, pointed out, it should be noted 
that prohibition was carried on the list 
“at the request of many of our clients 
and friends. We had no axes to grind 
—in fact, it has been somewhat of a 
surprise to us to learn that business 
men of this calibre seem to rate pro- 
hibition as a major economic issue.” 
Comments on plans to restore buying 
power through “buy now” movements 
were generally to the effect that con- 
sumers cannot buy if they have 
nothing to buy with, and that retail 
stocks are being kept so low that con- 
sumers who would buy have not an 
adequate choice of merchandise. 
“Revision of sales and merchandising 
plans’’ was outstanding in the factors 
of individual initiative believed to be 
needed. The development of new 
products and improvement of present 
products and packages, it was thought, 
would also prove helpful, Lower 
wage rates were not popular. 


Certain executives wrote in detail to 
elaborate on their plans and opinions. 
Among these were Newcomb Carlton, 
president of Western Union; E. M. 
Herr, vice-chairman of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman 
of the board of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; B. A. Rowe, president, W. T. 
Grant Company; Albert H. Morrill, 
president, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company; George M. Verity, chair- 
man, American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, and C. M. Chester, Jr., president, 
General Foods Corporation. 

Among the methods which his com- 
pany has found effective, Mr. Chester 
mentioned, a “continuance of our ag- 
gressive advertising program” and the 
“perfection of a nation-wide inventory 
plan which discloses any gaps in the 
distribution system each month,” 
The factors, with the number of ex- 
ecutives favoring them, follow: 
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Marshall Pierce Company has just issued a 
new catalogue of suggestions for sales cam- 
paigns, in which merchandising prizes are 
involved. 


Hotel Becomes Showroom 
of Local Manufacturers 


Robert Gould, proprietor of the 
Newport House, Newport, New 
Hampshire, hotel, has trans- 
formed a section of the lobby 
into a permanent exposition of 
locally manufactured goods, in- 
cluding curtains, automobile 
robes, cheese and Billy B. Van's 
Pine Tree products. 

Orders are taken from guests 
and hotel men, Mr. Gould quot- 
ing manufacturers’ prices and 
undertaking deliveries. He plans 
soon to circularize the entire 
hotel trade of the country. 


Perfect Neon Lights 
for Use on Factory 
and Home Cu.cuits 


Application of rare gas tubes, com- 
monly known as neon tubes, to oper- 
ate on standard 110/220 volt electric 
current for commercial, industrial and 
special residential lighting purposes, 
has been developed by Claude Neon 
Lights, Inc. 

Special high powered units of greater 
intensity will be used for industrial 
lighting. 

Laboratory tests and actual installa- 
tions show the light from these new 
low or standard voltage tubes to be 
“non-glaring and unusually soft, due 
principally to better distribution which 
eliminates high shadows and reflec- 
tions.” 

Leroy P. Sawyer, vice-president of the 
company, explained. The experiments 
have also been successful in a reduc- 
tion of as much as 40 per cent in 
radiated heat. 

A light which approximates daylight 
quality is now attainable in any size 
unit. 


Swift to Market Canned 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The first step of any of the four 
leading packers to widen the scope of 
their activities as the result of the re- 
cent modification of the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree has just been taken by 
Swift & Company, who announced 
this week that it will soon introduce 
lines of canned fruits and vegetables 
under the Swift brand. 

“These will be distributed to the retail 
dealers through our existing branch 
houses and over existing car routes by 
our force of salesmen,” explained 
Louis F. Swift, president. 

Edward C. McDougall, president of 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, who has dis- 
tributed canned fruits and vegetables 
for some time, denied reports that 
Swift & Company were to distribute 
its brands. 


N. B. C. “Sales” Rose 
$7,000,000 in 1930 

Gross revenue of the National Broad- 
casting Company for 1930 was more 
than $22,000,000, an increase of about 
$7,000,000 over the previous year, 
M. H. Aylesworth, president, f¢- 
ported to the company’s advisory 
council at New York this week. There 
were 263 sponsors using its facilities 
during the year. 

Six stations were added to the com- 
pany’s three networks in 1930, bring: 
ing the total to seventy-fous. 
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THERE was the representative of the manu- 
facturer of two-dollar a pound candies, who 
spent twenty-four days in New York, opened 
twenty-three new outlets, and thought he had the 
place sold up—until we showed him literally 
thousands of outlets for his product that he never 
suspected. 

And there was the advertising manager who 
was sent on to start the advertising, and reported 
in alarm that the company had no distribution 
—because he couldn’t find the product on Forty- 
second Street; although a half-million units per 
month were being sold here! 

And there was the firm with the five-cent 
candy specialty, which wanted to add freight 
costs to its jobbing price—making a jobber price 
on a par with the dealer price of competing 
products! 

And there were the Englishmen who were 
going to open a manufacturing branch and give 
their entire distribution to a competitor—who 
was strong in chain stores only! 

And there was the drug store product with 
the high hat, which was distributed in the Park 
Avenue sector; and its maker sat down to wait 
for business—until we took his salesmen by the 
hand and led them down to the lower East Side 
where eight times as many outlets per man per 
day were opened! 

And the high-priced hosiery line, which much 
to its maker’s astonishment, was enjoying its best 
distribution and sales among the dusky belles 
of Harlem. 


Howpreps of manufacturers come to New 
York every year, and apparently we learn most 
of their problems. There are the nibblers who 
feel out of place, and wait. And there are those 
who want the dealer to carry the bag until the 
business grows. And there are the chaps who 
put it over big in Sioux City and want to take 
this town the same way. And there are the sales 
representatives who merely represent and wait 


Nobody knows 


the trouble we’ve seen 


for the orders to come in. And there are the con- 
scientious stalkers who sell all over outside the 
market and in years hence hope to sneak up on 
it. And there are the well-financed, well-organ- 
ized, circus-promoted products which flop in- 
gloriously; and the little fellows who come out 
of a back room somewhere and mix a lot of faith 
and hope and enthusiasm with a lot of footwork 
anda little advertising—and build big businesses. 

We've seen all kinds, and listened to their 
stories, and learned from their case histories. And 
in all modesty we think we know our market 
just a little better than anybody else. 

Because after all, New York is a News market. 
Two out of three city families are our customers; 
and one out of five families in the suburbs. The 
largest circulation in America is also the largest 
in New York. 

And after ten years, New York retailers know 
what The News means when News advertising 
is with a product! The dealer knows that News 
advertising means action, because The News 
reaches most of his customers—wherever and 
whatever kind they are. 

And we know further that beside circulation, 
the visibility of the small News page makes ad- 
vertising seen, makes advertising work. 

So if you are coming to New York—or have 
come here and don’t seem to be getting as much 
as you should out of this market, or want to get 
more—better think very seriously about enlisting 
the aid of The News in your efforts! 

Remember, too, that The News was the only 
newspaper in New York—and one of the few 
in the country—to show an advertising gain for 
every month in 1930! Advertisers made this 
record for The News—only because The News 
makes records for its advertisers! 


THEaANEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago -{- Koh! Bldg., San Francisco 


The ratio of the advertising budget to 
the sales volume of 506 companies 
analyzed in a book on “The Adver- 
tising Budget,” just published by the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
New York, varied in 1930 from 19.6 
per cent in drugs and toilet articles 
to 1.1 per cent in financial and in- 
surance. 

Of twenty-one business classifications, 
drugs and toilet articles showed by far 
the largest advertising appropriation 
in relation to sales volume—the pro- 
portion being approximately three 
times as large as for paints and var- 
nishes, the next highest classification. 
Even so, the 1930 ratio was 1.6 per 
cent smaller than for the same com- 
panies in the drug field in 1929. 
Eight of the  classifications—office 
equipment and supplies; hardware; 
agricultural equipment and supplies; 
leather and shoes; building materials 
and construction; metal, machinery, 
etc.; industrial and financial and in- 
surance—showed a higher ratio of 
advertising in 1930 than in 1929. 
The twenty-one groups last year 
ranked as follows: drugs and toilet 
articles, 19.6 per cent; paints and var- 
nishes, 6.4 per cent; chemical and 
allied manufacturing, 6.1; electrical 
and radio, 5.9; jewelry and silver- 
ware, 5.7; food, 5.6; office equipment 
and supplies, 5.3; hardware, 4.7; 
travel and transportation, 4.6; house- 
hold equipment (other than electric), 
4.5; agricultural equipment and sup- 
plies, 4.1; clothing, 3.8; furniture, 
3.7; automotive, 3.5; leather and 
shoes, 3.2; textiles, 3.0; building ma- 
terials and construction, 2.8; paper 
and paper products, 2.6; metal, ma- 
chinery, etc., 2.5; industrial, 2.3; and 
financial and insurance, 1.1 per cent. 
Paper and paper products, with 14.2 
per cent, showed the highest propor- 
tion of administrative overhead ex- 
pense in the advertising budget, and 
drugs and toilet articles, with 4.3 per 
cent, were lowest. 

Agricultural equipment and supplies, 
with 10.1 per cent of the budget, had 
the highest advertising production 
costs and financial and insurance, with 
3.3 per cent, the lowest. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the appro- 
priation of fifty-two companies in the 
automotive field is devoted to mag- 
azines, the report showed; 18.6 to 
newspapers; 9.8 to direct mail; 8.9 
to outdoor; 8.6, trade papers; 6.6 to 
dealer helps; 5.8 radio; 5.4, sales and 


service literature; 4.8, industrial pub- 
lications; 3.2, conventions and ex- 
hibits; 2.0 per cent, house organs; 
1.8, price lists and internal publica- 
tions; 1.4, motion pictures; 1.3 pub- 
licity. 

In drug and toilet articles, magazines 
received an even larger share of the 
budget. Of the aggregate budget of 
fifty-three companies analyzed in this 
field, 40.5 went to magazines; 25.1 to 
newspapers; 17.9, free goods; 7.7, 
dealer helps and displays; 6.8, radio; 
6.4, car cards; 4.5, direct mail; 4.3, 
outdoor; 3.2, trade papers; 2.6, house 
organs; 2.4, sales and service litera- 
ture; 2.2, premiums; 1.8, price lists 
and internal publications; 1.6 per cent, 
publicity; and 1.4, conventions and 
exhibits. 

Of the forty-four food companies, 
37.4 per cent went into magazines; 
31.4 newspapers; 11.3, dealer helps 
and displays; 10.1, outdoor; 10.0 sales 
and service literature; 7.8, radio; 7.1, 
free goods; 5.0, premiums; 4.0 car 
cards; 3.3, direct mail; 1.8 house or- 
gans; 1.7, trade papers; 1.3, conven- 
tions and exhibits. 

Of forty-eight electrical and radio 
companies the proportion was: mag- 
azines, 32.8 per cent; 20.4, news- 
papers; direct mail, 9.7; industrial 
publications, 9.4; radio, 9.1; dealer 
helps and displays, 7.5; sales and 
service literature, 5.8; outdoor, 5.4; 
trade papers, 5.0; motion pictures, 
3.8; house organs, 2.7; conventions 
and exhibits, 2.3; price lists and in- 
ternal publications, 1.9; and publicity, 
1.2 per cent. 

Of 140 companies using radio as an 
advertising medium, 50 per cent in- 
creased the expenditure in radio ad- 
vertising in 1930 over 1929, as com- 
pared with 24 per cent that reduced or 
discontinued the radio expenditure 
during the same period. The remain- 
ing 26 per cent maintained the sale 
appropriation in both years. 

One important advertising classifica- 
tion, tobacco, is not included in the 
survey. 

The book was prepared under the 
direction of the advertising budget 
committee of the association, of which 
William A. Hart, advertising director 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, is chairman. 
Members of the committee are Robert 
V. Beucus, of Jergens-Woodbury 
Sales Corporation; A. N. Cook, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc.; 
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Advertising Ratio to Sales Highest 
in Drug Field, A. N. A. Reports 


C. L. Forgey, Berry Brothers, Inc.; C. 
C. Gray, B. F. Sturtevant Company; 
Harold W. Harney, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company; Shelby C. Jones, 
James S. Kirk & Company; J. N. Mc- 
Donald, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; C. D. Proctor, Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc., and R. 
L. Twitchell, Carnegie Steel Company. 
Paul W. Atwood of the A. N. A. 
headquarters staff assembled the ma- 
terial. 
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A. A. Engstrom 


Engstrom Will Direct 


Pierce-Arrow Sales 


A. A. Engstrom, general manager of 
the Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, to suc- 
ceed D. J. Willoughby, now vice- 
president and general manager of 
Pierce-Arrow Sales Corporation, fac- 
tory distributing and retail branch, 
New York. 

Mr, Engstrom has been associated 
with the automotive industry since 
1905, when he became an auditor of 
the Buick Motor Company during the 
early regime of W. C. Durant. He 
has been with Continental since 1912. 


W. P. Fuller & Company, paint manufac- 
turer, San Francisco, has appointed Ralph 
M. Grady sales manager of the Portland 
Oregon, branch. 
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For the 17th Consecutive Year 
Among the First Three Leaders 
of the World in Advertising 


Lineage Leaders in 1930 


New York Times............ 26,353,281 
The Detroit News............25,975,684 
Chicago Tribune.............25,204,269 


gp nogutre sag its pace of 16 years of leadership, The Detroit News during 
1930 again won a place among the first three newspapers in the world in 
advertising, being second only to the New York Times, a medium in a city 
many times the size of Detroit. 

This great attainment could be reached only through the correspondingly 
great ability of The News to bring advertising results. 

Put your Detroit district quota over the top by concentrating your adver- 
tising appropriation in The News. In this manner you may use dominating 
space and cover 91% of the financially able homes in Detroit at a single 
advertising cost. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York: I. A. Klein, Inc. Members 100,000 Group of American Cities Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
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Marine Midland Banks Find Sixth 


of U. S. Wealth in N. Y. State 


With a population of 12.8 per cent 
of the nation’s total, the New York 
State business area has nearly 17 per 
cent of the wealth, the Marine Mid- 
land Group, Inc., an organization of 
sixteen banks with sixty-nine banking 
offices in New York State, points out 
in a book on “Profitable Selling in 
America’s Greatest Market,’’ which 


has just been prepared in cooperation 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. Kenneth Osborn Smith of 
that agency supervised preparation of 
the material. 

The buying power of New York State 
market, which also includes tributary 
areas of Northern Pennsylvania and 
Northern New Jersey, is larger than 
that of the Pacific Coast states, the 
Rocky Mountain states, and Texas and 
Oklahoma combined, the survey ex- 
plains. 

The territory has been divided into 
nine buying areas, the centers of which 
are Buffalo, Rochester, Elmira, Syra- 
cuse, Binghamton, Watertown, Utica, 
Albany-Troy and New York City. 
The respective areas, with their per- 
centages of the total population, con- 
sumer market, industrial market and 
farm market for the total country, are 
shown in the table below. 


Shading brings out the nine buying 

areas into which New York State 

has been divided by the Marine 
Midland study. 


Beal Heads Lycoming 


W. H. Beal has been promoted from vice- 
president and general manager to president 
of the Lycoming Manufacturing Company, 
motors, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to 
succeed John H. McCormick, resigned. Mr. 
Beal started with the company in the sales 
department twelve years ago. 


New York Area’s Percentages of Country’s Totals 


Buying area Population 
New York City ..... 9.183 
eT ee 1.030 
Albany-Troy ........ 739 
ge 569 
oo mee uae dll ee 457 
Binghamton ........ .274 
EE: ae ee teawneews 225 
Watertown ......... .204 
a reer ore .147 


Consumer Industrial Farm 
Market Market Market 
12.440 16.285 2.070 
1.214 1.952 .629 
.868 921 531 
.672 1.088 485 
546 .660 445 
-312 -297 475 
.267 369 .173 
223 .258 385 
.147 .149 211 


Cities Seeks Richfield 
to Develop National 
Market Facilities 


Cities Service Company, New York, 
may soon become the third organiza- 
tion in the American oil industry to 
achieve virtually nation-wide distribu- 
tion of its gasoline and oil products 
as the result of an offer made this 
week by Henry L. Doherty, president, 
to stockholders of the Richfield Oil 
Company of California, now in re- 
ceivership, to exchange one share of 
its common for four of Richfield. 
Cities Service would accept only 500,- 
000 of the 2,000,000 shares of Rich- 
field common outstanding. It is 
believed that Cities Service already 
controls at least 500,000 shares, 
which, with the additional stock ac- 
quired on this basis, would give it 
control of this $150,000,000 company. 
With assets of more than $1,000,000,- 
000, Cities Service is now retailing 
gasoline and oil in twenty-six states 
through 5,000 exclusive retail outlets. 
Acquisition of Richfield would extend 
its operations to the Pacific Coast. 
At present only two oil companies— 
Texas and Shell—now market their 
gasoline and oil products in every 
state, although Vacuum, a member of 
the Standard Oil group, has been sell- 
ing oil products nationally for a num- 
ber of years and more recently has 
developed its own extensive filling 
station organization, which is also 
handling gasoline. 

Several other large oil companies— 
among them Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, the Union Oil Company of 
California (subsidiary of the Shell 
Union Oil Company) and the Tide- 
water Associated Oil Company—have 
also entered bids for Richfield. 


Talkie in Color Boosts 


National Lamp Works 


“Stepping Ahead,” the first all-color, 
all-talking motion picture for use in 
industry, had its premiere at the Gen- 
eral Electric Lighting Institute at Nela 
Park recently. The two-reel picture 
illustrates the merchandising program 
of the National Lamp Works for 
1931, and presents the potentialities 
of the lighting market. 
It was produced by the industrial divi- 
sion of Multi-Color, Ltd., Chicago— 
the scenes being taken in California, 
New York City and in the G. E. film 
laboratories at Schenectady. 


More than $700,000 worth of cars were 
sold on the floor during the Boston Auto- 
mobile Show, January 17-24. 
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THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


CABLE ACORESS “NAQUET® 
HAMILTON. O10. U.S.A. & 


COOKING & HEATING 
APPLIANCES 
FOR COAL, WOOD, GAS & ELECTRICITY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mr. John L. Clark, 
Commercial Mane ger, 
Station "LY, 
Crosley Radio Corp., 
Cine innati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


SUCCESSOR TO 
F.& L. KAHN & BROS 


MOUSE FOUNDED 
InN 1645 


oe THE ESTATE 
STOVE 
COMPANY 


I think you will be iffterested in sesinc the attached map of cover- 
age secured by the five radio stations on our list. This map was 


prepared fran the stations’ om est ima 


tes, 


The big yellow circle which spreads over ebout two-thirds of the 
U.S.A., through e considerable seotion of Canada, and out into 


the Atlantic Ocean ami the Gulf of Mexico, represents ¥L¥. 


Ofthand, this looks like a pretty big claim for one station. However, 
‘there is no leughing off the fact that « single broadcast of our 
Heatroleatown progrem from your station brought over three thousand 


post cards and letters from forty-four states. Just to give you an -_ F 
idea of the geographical distribution, there were seventy-nine res- 


ponses from « stete as remote as North Dakota. 


Welter S. Rowe/LJM 


SOLICITED BY ANY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


< ORDERS AND CONTRACTS z E ESTA 
Alt, QROE a er. APPROVAL BY ONE OF ITS EXECUTIVE ¢ 


= 


y yours, “> 


Wie. - COVERAGE 
THROUGH WLW 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


ee CER 


“Heatrolatown,” sponsored by the Estate 
Stove Company, has been an exclusive 
WLW presentation for three years. 


\/ \/ WRITE FOR THE NEW 
WLW BROCHURE 


THE CROSL 


THE NATION'S STATION 


EY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI 
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Grunow Quits Majestic; 
Grigsby Takes Charge 


in Reorganization 


W. C. Grunow, one of the founders 
and more recently president of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, manufac- 
turer of Majestic radios, Chicago, re- 
tired as active head of the company 
last week as a result of a series of dis- 
agreements between him and B. J. 
Grigsby, co-founder of the company. 
Mr. Grunow is succeeded by Mr. 
Grigsby, chairman, as active head of 
both the Grigsby-Grunow Company 
and its affiliated Majestic Household 
Utilities Corporation. Don M. Comp- 
ton becomes vice-president and treas- 
urer of both companies, and Vernon 
A. Collamore, formerly sales manager 
of the Radiola division of the Radio 
Corporation of America, general sales 
manager. 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company, which 
in 1929 was said to be the largest 
radio set producer in the industry, 
with a sales quota in that year of 
about $100,000,000 and an advertis- 
ing appropriation in excess of $6,- 
500,000, experienced financial reverses 
following the stock crash. It has 
been reported several times recently 
that one or another of the large east- 
ern radio manufacturers, including 
Radio Corporation and General Mo- 
tors Radio, were contemplating acquir- 
ing Grigsby-Grunow, to utilize its 
extensive factory as a Chicago “‘plant.” 
It is known that offers were made to 
General Motors Radio, but believed 
that mo agreement has yet been 
reached, Bankers have been in charge 
of the company for some time. 


Dauchy Agency Moves 


The Dauchy Company, New York agency, 
has moved to the Central Hanover Bank 
Building, 271 Church Street. 


User Gets $108 “Profit” 
from Her Frigidaire 


One hundred and eight dollars 
“profit” through the use of an 
electric refrigerator is reported 
by Mrs. Edward Minovitz, Cin- 
cinnati, a “typical user” of 
Frigidaire, in the current issue 
of the Frigid Era, of the Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton. 

Mrs. Minovitz figured her sav- 
ings through spoilage elimina- 
tion, at $1.50 a week, amounted 
to $78 a year; savings through 
quantity buying, $1 a week, or 
$52; savings over ice, $3 a 
month, or $36 a year—a total 
of $166 annually. Subtracting 
the list price of her Frigidaire, 
$390, from the $498 saved in 
three years, Mrs. Minovitz esti- 
mated her “profits” in this 
period as $108. 


Masonite Corporation 


Promotes Executives 


Masonite Corporation, Chicago, has 
appointed John P. Gillies general 
manager, R. G. Wallace director of 
sales and advertising, and Frank L. 
Campbell sales manager. 

Mr. Gillies until recently was vice- 
president of the Utilities Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago; Mr. Wallace 
general sales manager of the corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Campbell manager of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., at Chicago. 


RCA-Victor Promotes Baker 


I. R. Baker has been appointed manager 
of broadcast transmitter sales of the RCA- 
Victor Company. Mr. Baker joined the 
company two years ago as a member of 
the broadcast transmitter sales section. 
Previously he was engaged in similar work 
with General Electric Company. 


Triscuit is another product which has recently come out in a new dress. 
The re-designed package is a striking blue. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TELEPHONE 
GRAPH CORPORATION, and subsidiaries, ip. 
cluding the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com. 
pany, New York, to Marschalk & Pratt 
Inc., New York City. 


& TELE. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, PLYMOUTH Mo. 
TOR CORPORATION, DcDGE  BRoruers, 
INc., and DE Soro Motor Corporation, 
Detroit, European advertising, and Amity 
LEATHER PRODUCTS COMPANY, West 
Bend, Wisconsin, to Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany. 


AtLAs Drop Force CoMPANy, Lansing, 
Michigan, crankshafts and other forgings 
for automotive, aircraft, tractor and marine 
industries, to George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Detroit. 


FORTNUM & Mason, New York (formerly 
Fortmason—British Boots, Inc.), shoes 
and sports wear and food products, to 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, New York. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (consolidation of 
Bank of Italy and Bank of America of 
California), to Hamman-Lesan Company, 
San Francisco. Effective April 1. News- 
papers, magazines, trade and class publica- 
tions, outdoor and radio. 


TRACKSON COMPANY, Milwaukee, full- 
crawlers and tractor equipment, to Dyer- 
Enzinger Company, Inc., there. 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, to 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 
Educational program among members and 
restaurant suppliers as basis for national 
cooperative campaign. 


TURNER AND SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Torrington, Connecticut, Blue 
Whirl egg beaters, Blue Streak can open- 
ers and other home products, including 
sash chain and drapery hardware, to Smith- 
Patterson-Allen, Inc., Hartford. 


SCANDIA JOURDE CORPORATION, Paris and 
New York, beauty preparations and home 
treatments, to Arthur Hirshon Company, 
Inc., New York City. Magazines and class 
newspapers. 


NASALETs, INC., New York, new cold 
specific, to Street & Finney, Inc., there. 
Newspapers. 


LION CHAIN COMPANY, INCc., Chicago, 
automobile tire chains, to Arthur R. Mogge, 
Inc., there. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bridge 
port; FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY, and 
WALKER BROTHERS, New York; NA 
TIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh, cooperative campaign of manu- 
facturers of underfloor wiring systems, to 
O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


PuBLic SERVICE MILLs, INC., West New 
York, New Jersey, to Advertising Asso- 
ciates, Newark. Magazines, newspapers 
and direct mail. 
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THE “BOOK-OF-THE- YEAR” 


Among Southern Advertising and 
Sales Executives... 


Qe 


ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING 


(MARCH ISSUE) 


Informative as to Southern markets, Southern adver- 
tising activities and Southern advertising personnel, 
the "Annual Review'' number of Southern Advertis- 
ing is preserved and used throughout the year as a 
catalog of helpful data. 


No publisher or manufacturer interested in selling 
Southern sales and advertising executives can afford 
not to reach this important audience through the 
advertising pages of this issue. 


In addition to the regular circulation of 3,000 copies, 
there will be a substantial increase in the distribu- 
tion of this Annual Number—but without any in- 
crease in advertising rates. 


AMONG OTHER THINGS THE AN- 
NUAL REVIEW NUMBER OF SOUTH- 
ERN ADVERTISING WILL CONTAIN: 


EARLY SPACE RESERVATION 


* Directory of Southern Advertisers WILL INSURE BETTER POSITION 


* Directory of Southern Agencies 


* Directory of Publishers’ Representatives 


Get your order in now, for this im- 
portant issue. Write for rates and 


© Review of Southern Advertising Art detailed circulation information. 


* Review of Southern Advertising Copy 


* Articles on business and merchandising 


conditions 


516 Mortgage Guarantee Building, 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Against Chain Stores 


Frankly admitting that his bill (S. 
5513), recently introduced in the Senate, 
has for its purpose the protection of in- 
dependent operators against the price-cut- 
ting of the chains, Senator Nye indicated 
last week that the measure was framed at 
the request of independent store owners, 
oil operators and meat packers. This bill 
would amend the Clayton Act to extend 
the judicial arm to include the Federal 
Trade Commission and give the commis- 
sion jurisdiction over the cases in which 
goods are sold at or below cost with the 
effect of injuring a competitor. It is not 
thought that the bill has a possible chance 
of enactment in anything like its present 
form; but it is interesting as one of the 
first bills to attempt to regulate competition 
by preventing sales below cost. It is also 
looked upon as the forerunner of many 
bills intended to regulate chain distribution 
which will be introduced during the next 
session of Congress. 

The Nye Bill is also significant in its 
principle, since it indicates a possible way 
of protecting manufacturers against price- 
cutting by legislating against selling goods 
at or below cost. It is the opinion of 
seven of the leading business analysts and 
economists of Washington that this is the 
only principle on which resale price regu- 
lation can be based, and that contractural 
price-fixing measures, such as the Capper- 
Kelly Bill, cannot be enacted into law by 
the present or any other session of Con- 
gress. 


Anti-Anti-Trust Bill 


Legislation proposed by the American 
Bar Association, which is about to have 
the attention of Congressional committees, 
is not likely to furnish any relief from the 
present restrictions of the anti-trust laws. 
In the opinion of Nelson B. Gaskill, this 
bill, if enacted, would simply shift the 
existing uncertainty of interpretation from 
the U. S. Supreme Court to the Federal 
Trade Commission without providing any 
new or more definite standard of judgment 
for either body. 

Several years ago, as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Gaskill 
advanced many of the ideas that led to the 
adoption of that organization’s present 
policy. As a member of the New Jersey 
Bar, he is one of very few American law- 
yers who possess a practical knowledge of 
economics and business practice. For many 
years he has made a study of price main- 
tenance and other phases of distribution, 
and is now, among other activities, head 
of the Lead Pencil Institute. 

“If the Supreme Court could be given 
a clearer specification of what the public 
interest is in relation to free competition,” 
Mr. Gaskill continued, “and if there could 
be set up a standard of judgment more 
definite than that contained in common 
law decisions, by which the exercise of its 


This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 


government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 
this magazine. 


discretion is to be controlled, the uncer- 
tainty which is now attached to the anti- 


trust laws would be removed. At the 
present time, there is no such standard, 
because there is no authoritative definition 
of public interest as it is affected by a 
greater or lesser degree of free competition. 

“To ask the Federal Trade Commission 
to determine in advance whether a restraint 
of trade is reasonable in its probable effect 
on the public interest, is to require the 
commission to make two assumptions: 
First, its own definition of public interest, 
and, second, what the future effect of the 
contract will be. Upon these two assump- 
tions it would discretionally determine the 
relation between the two. Then the com- 
mission-made definition of public interest 
and its conclusior as to the reasonableness 
of the restraint involved would either have 
to be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
within its present understanding of the 
meaning of the Sherman Law, or be ac- 
cepted by the Department of Justice, the 
Supreme Court and aggrieved individuals, 
practically as a modification of the Sherman 
law controlling upon the courts. 

“For either the exercised discretion of 
the commission must have some determina- 
tive effect upon the exercise of discretion 
by the Supreme Court as a reviewing body, 
or the Supreme Court will, upon estab- 
lished precedent, limit the commission in 
its preliminary exercise of discretion, The 
Sherman law cannot be liberalized by per- 
mitting the Trade Commission to initiate 
broader concepts of restraint of trade which 
must finally be subjected to conclusive re- 
view by a superior authority acting pos- 
sibly from a more limited point of view. 

“It seems to me that the proposed 
amendment would only result in a conflict 
of authority and, unless some degree of 
finality is attached to the commission’s 
judgment, the scope of liberalization would 
remain where it is now, in the discretion 
of the Supreme Court. If a change is to 
be made, it seems to lie in some statement 
which will guide and direct that discretion 
in determining the reasonableness of re- 
straints of trade. And this can be done 
only by exploring the content of the pub- 
lic interest in free competition.” 


Antiseptic Advertising 


In its effective crusade against obviously 
false and fraudulent advertising, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is now attacking a 
few of the large national advertisers. La 
Lasine International, Inc., of New York, 
is the latest candidate for the commission’s 
restraining power. Recently, the commis- 
sion announced that it had ordered this 
company to cease the implication in its ad- 
vertising that its preparation, La Lasine, 
had received Government endorsement, 
when such was not the case. The commis- 
sion also ordered the company to discon- 
tinue printing on its cartons and in its ad- 
vertisements words that would indicate the 
product to be of French origin, when it is 
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produced in the United States, and to cease 
using in advertisements statements which 
directly or indirectly imply that its prepara. 
tion, when used in the mouth as a mouth 
wash, instantly reaches every inch of mouth 
membrane and kills all poisonous decay 
germs, and that it is a preventive or cure 
tor arthritis. asthma, chickenpox, common 
colds, diphtheria, influenza, _ leprosy, 
measles, smallpox, tuberculosis and a num- 
ber of other diseases. 


Dealer Helps to Be Studied 


Facts of value already brought to light 
by the St. Louis drug survey deal with 
the unintelligent and wasteful use of 
manufacturers dealer displays and advertis- 
ing material. In several instances investi- 
gators have found costly lithographed dis- 
plays in stores where the goods advertised 
are not in stock. In many other cases 
cut-outs and other expensive material were 
not of a size and kind to be used effec- 
tively. 

Early this week, after his return from an 
inspection of the work, Wroe Alderson, 
who is supervising the survey for the De- 
partment of Commerce, said that there is 
a tremendous opportunity for manufac- 
turers in the drug field not only to improve 
their promotional material for the retailer, 
but to educate the druggist in better mer- 
chandising methods. Profitable results are 
already promised by methods of merchan- 
dising which will show the druggist how 
to take advantage of the demands of his 
available trade. For instance, it is found 
that in new and growing communities the 
incomes are largely preempted by the pur- 
chase of homes, and that the usual lines 
of druggists’ sundries move slowly while 
many household articles and novelties are 
in good demand. 

One of a number of illustrations men- 
tioned by Mr. Alderson concerned the sell- 
ing of electric bedside lamps. Although 
the goods were poorly displayed, the drug- 
gist sold one dozen in a short while and 
did not know why. A study of the neigh- 
borhood showed that the demand came 
from the pupils of a large girls’ school, 
and that at least ten times the quantity 
could be sold. Other neighborhoods are 
showing unusual demands of the kind, and 
it is thought that the survey will eventually 
establish facts which will allow the classift 
cation of neighborhood demands and ma- 
terially assist manufacturers in devising 
merchandising methods for increasing the 
retailers’ sales. The opportunity is if 
dicated by the fact that out of between 
thirty-five and forty retail druggists in St. 
Louis only five are doing a real merchan- 
dising job. 


Consumer Markets 


Substantial savings in distribution and 
better results in selling have been credite 
to the “Market Data Handbook of the 

(Continued on page 212) 
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StLOUS is erecting- 
| 9EWoRLDS Most COMPLETE MERCHANDISING BUILDING 


— as a Permanent Merchandise and 


= on intensive study of practical require- 
ments and combining the best features of 
similar buildings in other cities, the new St. Louis 
Mart offers centralized merchandise exhibition and 
distribution facilities of a type hitherto unknown. 


Tue location is in the heart of modern St. Louis, 
adjoining the Civic Center, the Plaza and the new 
Post Office. Twenty stories in height and incorporat- 
ing every desirable architectural feature, this monu- 
mental $5,000,000 structure, with its million square 
feet of floor space, will combine under one roof, offices, 
display rooms, and complete distribution facilities of 
the most desirable type. 


25 ACRES 
of FLOOR 
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Sales Headquarters for the South 
and Southwest 


Private railway docks accommodating 100 inbound 
and 100 outbound cars daily, giving immediate access 
to St. Louis’ 19 trunk line railroads, operating 29 
lines; truck docks permitting the spotting of 50 trucks 
at a time; highspeed freight elevators with capacities 
of from 10,000 to 18,000 pounds—and handling 
loaded motor trucks direct to all industrial floors; a 
huge permanent exhibit of building materials, light 
and heavy machinery, electrical equipment, furniture, 
and everything which goes into the building and 
equipment of industrial plants, institutions and homes, 
will be among the features. 


Tue two upper floors will be devoted to the Mart 
Club, with high-class public and private dining rooms, 
locker rooms, lounging and bridge rooms, showers, 
club and service facilities. On the second floor will be 
one of the largest broadcasting stations in the country; 
and an auditorium seating 500 people. Display and 
office space is available in any desired units, also a 
limited amount of manufacturing space. Every modern 
facility for the efficient conduct of sales and distribu- 
tion activities will be here concentrated. 


Here — at the best merchandising address in the 
central United States — is ideal headquarters for 
manufacturers desiring to make the most of the fast- 
growing Southern and Southwestern territory. Here 
is convenience, super-modern business facilities, and 
the industrial center of selling for a rich territory. 
You are invited to investigate St. Louis’ newest 
contribution to scientific merchandise display and 
distribution. Full information is at your service. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of olf , 
Ze INDUSTRIAL CLuB--CLLowis 
507 Locust Street 
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JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


The weight of high authority lies behind the 

statement that we have passed the low point of 
the business depression and are now on the upgrade. 
Leaders like George F. Baker, president of the First 
National Bank, New York, who has lived to be ninety-one 
without overcoming his aversion to unnecessary speech, 
has broken his habit in giving utterance to that opinion. 
James ‘A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has unqualifiedly put himself on record to the 
same effect. Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the world’s 
largest bank, conveys a similar impression though more 
guardedly. Pointing in the same direction is the gradual 
upward movement of stock market securities. . . . Yet 
when we look for real progress the evidence is slight. In 
many quarters the records still turn downwards. Employ- 
ment figures are lamentable. The volume of bank checks 
is far below normal. Railroad freight loadings are light. 
Earning statements still to come out for the last quarter 
of 1930 are likely to make dismal reading. . . . What 
then justifies belief in high quarters that the turn has 
come? Have we nothing more substantial for our appetite 
for optimism than belief that in the natural order a change 
is due? Ask those who are in a position to judge because 
of their touch with many phases of business. They will 
tell you that, although nothing definite has appeared on 
their statistical records, a better feeling is spreading over 
the land. The clouds of apprehension are disappearing. 
Plans for development are receiving belated attention. The 
spirit of progress is once more coming to the front. We 
have begun to believe what we are still unable to prove— 
that the storm center is already behind us. 


|) 
Gries soar OF FAIR PLAY: Significant of a 


Pym ve WHAT WE CANNOT PROVE: 


high standard of integrity among business men is 

the action of leading food distributors in uniting to 
condemn Secretary of Agriculture Hyde’s ruling relieving 
corn sugar in food products from the onus of an identi- 
fying label. Sugar made from corn is perfectly whole- 
some. It is sweet enough. In short, it is not in any sense 
an injurious adulterant. This is the justification of Mr. 
Hyde’s decision. The food distributors object because it 
reverses an established order and the wishes of state of- 
ficials, ‘‘industries engaged in the production of prepared 
foods, trades engaged in their distribution and consumers 
who rely on the Food and Drugs ‘Act to safeguard their 
interests.” Furthermore, it accomplishes by administrative 
act what Congress has refused to sanction. “It deprives 
the consumer of information to which he is entitled and 
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sets a precedent for analogous rulings affecting other prod. 
ucts, thus paving the way to defeating the purpose for 
which the pure food laws were enacted.” . . . These 
laws encountered stiff opposition when Dr. Wiley first 
proposed them. They ran foul of practices in long use 
and wont. They set up standards of fair dealing with the 
public which were not easily met. But the food business 
set itself to the task and, once the spirit of the reform 
was fully realized, little serious protest was heard. The 
corn sugar order may not be retrogressive from the point 
of view of the laboratory. That it is not liked by business 
men, who believe in truth in labels, is evidence of an at- 
titude which Government should be the last to change. 


) = 


EWS IN ADVERTISEMENTS: A recent ad- 
Nets of the Minneapolis Tribune is worthy 

of particular attention for more than one reason. 
It is notable for the evidence it supplies that the market 
served by that paper is rich in promise of reward to the 
merchandiser seeking good markets, a fact which, however 
demonstrable, is not always sufficiently brought to the 
notice of potential advertisers. But it is remarkable 
mainly for the direct means chosen to reveal buying power. 
The writer, the publisher of the paper, blames the news- 
papers for doleful impressions created by allusions to 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana as the granary of 
the nation accompanied by news of farm relief projects 
and of ‘‘new lows for wheat.” What the newspaper te- 
ports fail to dwell on are the facts: that while the wheat 
harvest in these states was worth $178,465,000 in 1929— 
a normal year—the “‘cow-sow-hen-sheep” income amounted 
to four and a half times as much, $807,549,000; that while 
the wheat of Minnesota, the greatest flour milling state, 
brought $21,000,000, her butter was exchanged for $125,- 
600,000 and all her dairy products for nine times as much 
as her wheat income. In other words, while city people 
have been lamenting the failure of the farmer to save him- 
self from the evil effects of one-crop disaster by varying 
his crops, the northwestern farmer has actually been taking 
on lines as diversified as the average manufacturer, with 
the result that in the last seven years the farmer has in- 
creased his annual income from $926,950,000 to $1,588,- 
116,000. Wise newspaper publishers frequently 
advert to the special value of advertising possessing news 
interest. They do not always supply it. This is as good 
a specimen as one could well ask for. The news it con- 
tains may not be very fresh in relation to its origin. It 
is brand new and highly pertinent in its application to 4 
situation of which many of us are ignorant. 
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In Providence 


more impressively than ever 


business ties up with 


The Journal and Bulletin 


The following percentages indicate the ratio of advertising carried in 
the Journal and Bulletin to the total advertising in each classification 
carried in all Providence newspapers during the last two years: 


Journal and Bulletin carried 


Retail Advertising ..... in 1929 im 1930 . 
26 enirknssintnonenihanieaiibonml 60.19% 68.22% 
Department Stores ................000ccc0ccceeeee 71.08% 75.93% 
ee oer 87.53% 91.51% 
i cicnresrreniciniurunsaniseeninenanel 83.02% 92.22% 
Men’s Furnishings ......................:c0se000+ 75.08% 82.51% 
Miscellaneous Display .....................00++. 78.76% 81.19% 
De centedeas ini acsuduciininlataveneibateteeudeetaa 65.07% 75.29% 
SE FD vicinidiivericciccsiioned 85.05 % 88.13% 
NE PR iitieirundiemcnnemann 96.81% 94.66% 
BI. sds vtekniucinturengiteutesnitaced ucmuenmecene 92.46% 66.26% 
I  sctiseiitiincnaiiinnncndicoanane 91.75% 94.44% 
I siecisciscscsscrmnscioinenien 83.45 % 86.65% 
Ps I iicaiesitnictsinsinnvencnastcnasies 71.77% 76.89% 
GENERAL ADVERTISING ................ 77.66% 81.55% 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ............ 95.09% 96.99% 
Total Advertising . . . 76.71% 31.05% 


The Providenee Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Los Angeles 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle 


In the table below will be found lineage records of newspapers 
in 134 cities for December and 102 cities for the year ended 


December 31, 1930. 


The returns now in hand indicate a loss in 
newspaper lineage for 1930 of about 11.95 per cent. 


For the 


last month of the year sixteen newspapers show gains and 247 


losses over December, 1929. 
gained in volume and 222 lost. 


For the year eighteen newspapers 
The compilation is from figures 


obtained from publishers, Media Records, Inc., the statistical de- 
partment of the New York Evening Post and Advertising Records. 


December Yearly 
Change Change 
1930 over 1929 1930 over 1929 
AKRON 
*Beacon-Journal ........ 1,170,209 —289,912 15,445,146 —4,815,569 
fre yn i 938,368 —417,128 12,690,403 —4,901,827 
WOMENS: sna cast.ewesicdinie 2,108,577 —707,040 28,135,549 9,717,396 
ALBANY 
Knickerbocker Press ..... 644,706 —195,274 8,849,831 —1,721,629 
ee er nr 668,404 — 79,025 8,800,303 — 433,628 
TiS TINION. keno ses 797,892 —105,881 8,977,133 — 773,411 
BURG. cctincvagnmnaaware 2,111,002 —380,180 18,627,267 —2,928,668 
ALBUQUERQUE 
NOMIOEL: See Sid che xieaaton G222072 —1SS SS kk slvbee's > cw kieee eee 
PSrate Tribene 0. sicaieces 242503. =—GNLFOO ks iiscess. | S5eeace' 
DIE. .chardnatueateras BG5535 =—18200l 39 viata ~srccenyr 
ALLENTOWN 
PEO Wk eek eke seers 870,254 —205,324 11,378,836 —1,815,016 
AMARILLO 
*Globe-News ........... 787,360 —170,170 10,955,000 —1,618,442 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Times-Gizen) © .6666c%500% 803,880 —442,530 11,507,081 — 502,940 
ATLANTA 
CCOMBTMOR: <<. bacsssiencce 840,033 —302,119 13,601,980 —2,528,722 
Georgian-American ...... 473,101 —117,169 10,563,672 —1,478,792 
eS a 1,039,681 —318,719 6,468,546 — 599,298 
MOMS: 4 ccsuSeGauusscy 2,352,815 —738,007 30,634,098 —4,606,812 
ATLANTIC CITY 
PressUniOn.. 24 .ss%swses ss 719,085 —190,280 8,720,140 —2,252,976 
BALTIMORE 
News-American ......... 744,866 —299,025 10,254,520 — 359,054 
| rer 334,799 — 46,644 3,695,199 — 482,289 
Sun & ve, Sul). .éisc acs 2,523,466 —191,872 31,322,934 —2,170,142 
WWMANS ~ s.0xaciixhauciios 3,603,131 —537,541 45,272,653 —3,011,485 
BEAUMONT 
Enterprise-Journal ....... 1,151,545 —205,747 14,741,575 —1,721,726 
BIRMINGHAM 
News-Age-Herald ....... 1,015,909 —551,701 21,356,578 —4,784,684 
PEG cocks thar see sacaires 412,698 — 98,988 5,385,453 — 656,854 
PENN ei erate hs cog ere 1,428,607 —650,689 26,742,031 —5,441,438 
BOSTON 
a eee 189,471 + 54,792 1,844,928 + 208,391 
Advertiser-Amer. ....... 581,089 — 63,999 7,058,930 — 507,923 
er eee 1,244,131 —221,108 15,070,227 —1,574,485 
Herald-Traveler ......... 2-5BB DL. SIRS swiss eee 
Oe aR er eae ees 189,439 — 90,789 12,428,178 —2,300,924 
PACMMMICIDE ..sckucsasuns 542,027 —157,881 6,435,502 —1,506,890 
BERANE cAnkaccr crower 5,335,118 —850,737 42,837,765 —5,681,831 
BRIDGEPORT 
eT re 663,861 — 66,766 8,311,284 — 805,249 
Peas sins aistabren ae 737,138 —117,726 9,633,971 —1,113,465 
phi Se er er 512,232 — 18,213 5,664,321 — 252,713 
ee) a re 74,786 — 38,700 1,016,574 — _ 15,988 
RES: -oGncah resents 1,988,015 —241,405 24,626,150 —2,087,415 
; BUFFALO 
Courier-Express  ......... 885,429 — 44,888 9,607,759 —1,989,730 
PIE ons cen anise ase was 1,185,819 —164,572 15,627,393 —1,524,545 
pT eee eye a 578,169 —371,881 7,668,795 —5,503,161 
BUMOIG. ocekadendeesess 2,649,417 —581,341 32,903,947 —9,017,436 
CAMDEN 
KSOUTIOEPOSt, i b6s shee c aes 752,817 — 60,861 9,390,845 —1,574,589 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

News-Courier ........... 426,930 — 74,654 5,171,782 — 251,160 
oo eo. ar ne 460,670 — 8,372 5,645,346 — 288,582 
: xtiticweenctdece 887,600 — 83,026 10,817,128 — 539,742 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
a een ee 695,898 —193,231 8,437,755 —1,394,037 
ISMAIDEE: « catucsciaee ee as 663,256 —179,812 9,080,715 —1,187,198 
BORIS: cscsneacwdrweons 1,359,154 —373,043 17,518,470 —2,581,235 
CHATTANOOGA 
i OCC TO 517,255 — 88,965 7,194,379 — $51,711 
MOTOR ois. cis 66 815 RGR AS 542,045 —164,131 7,129,932 —1,448,499 
TEIN 8 ois Sin 1 ORY 1,059,300 —253,096 14,324,311 —2,000,210 


* No Sunday Edition. 
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Newspaper Lineage in 102 Cities Down 
11.95 Per Cent for Year 


December Yeariv —---— 
Change Change 
1930 over 1929 1930 over 1929 
CHICAGO 
iy C1 0 en - 1,839,869 —521,075 25,204,269 —6,703,542 
Herald-Examiner ........ 801,880 —231,227 10,422,351 —3,368,181 
en ee een 1,336,200 —321,197 17,612,286 —3,545,916 
*Post Uo eee eee cee eee eenee 380,092 — 98,541 5,709,348 + 580,449 
* American PPS a te ae pat 932,723 —142,085 12,182,994 —2,375,139 
PNMOS: i55.b5ns See iew nea’ 323,078 — 71,701 4,630,395 2,931,069 
MUONS oc ire. betes ane 5,613,842 —1,385,826 75,761,653 —13,481,160 
; CINCINNATI 
IMEC ook Sc ee tase 1,098,365 —175,905 12,890,668 —1,267,224 
PROSE ac gc stonistaceaeerte 766,912 — 79,865 9,160,690 —1,102,080 
PENS Stat nk sic ws - 1,123,390 —146,609 13,352,602 —2,220,676 
DORIS. <ckamassmensuen 2,988,667 —402,379 35,403,960 —4,589,980 
; CLEVELAND 
Ploin-Dealet  o..c:5.000 6.0% 1,101,410 —191,875 14,766,146 —2,406,007 
DERE scien cennare ce seaenue > 721,528 —225,224 9,760,516 —1,547,890 
PENSE ons uistesw 9a neRIS Ot 1,150,023 —143,156 14,602,866 —2,067,332 
MOONS: ore oe areas ents 2,972,961 —560,255 39,029,528 —6,021,229 
COLUMBUS 
Dispatch eT ee 1,386,868 —341,717 17,230,196 —3,395,243 
gi OS Oe ere 829,715 —201,529 10,157,846 —1,474,896 
Obio State Journal......... 298,649 — 66,438 5,370,160 —1,036,622 
MOOS 4 csanwewecc eee 2,497,232 —609,684 32,758,102 —5,906,761 
DALLAS 
News-Journal 2.406050 1,261,174 —344,328 15,608,243 —2,626,955 
MAROSEACEMIA , soisiic0% oi 1,343,780 —209,821 15,226,019 —1,593,790 
PEDIBOTGR. x a:é55.5.cisisc3:e0 ote 458,753 — 41,621 4,767,526 — 77,173 
MES). casoupiciecsin patel 3,063,707 —595,770 35,601,788 —4,297,918 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Democ. & Leader-Times.. 1,405,432 —212,002 17,604,398 — 774,732 
DAYTON 
Journal-Herald .....00.. 1,308,597 —385,027 15,862,574 —2,335,172 
PHOWG) ose cic ascents 1,163,266 —370,239 14,541,366 —2,092,440 
ORNS. clacpusowawes - 2,471,863 —755,266 30,403,940 —4,427,612 
DENVER 
Rocky Mt. News ....... 545,330 — 85,018 6,855,232 —1,769,070 
BONDE So heeipets xiao 1,235,309 —118,539 15,017,844 —1,662,818 
MEANS” nis case ow ance - 1,780,639 —203,557 21,873,076 —}3,431,888 
DES MOINES 
Register-Trib. ...0..050 - 1,333,938 — 90,544 18,422,510 —1,559,690 
DETROIT 
PRGOSPECSS: nas ceca eees 815,437  —295,161 11,884,894 —+3,598,728 
News Naatbreré Recaro nine peers 1,919,726 —531,256 25,975,684 —6,677,818 
MNES: my arcarsteunics eae: 908,040 —257,298 11,744,390 —3,763,424 
i oe) 5 ea 3,643,203 —1,083,715 49,604,968 —14,039,970 
ULUTH 
PACER: oes oasis veo aie oe nnn sins 8,342,474 — 430,654 
EASTON 
SEADIESS: Gosisinemeoeieeeee T1209. ——LOO,OB7.kctteees  ewewnces 
: ELIZABETH, N. J. 
*Daily Journal ..cc6s60 900,368 —199,506 11,123,504 —1,441,328 
EL PASO 
NOS aco eo iecisaersioe dele 450,259 — 70,814 5,935,057 — 478,021 
EMEEAIG vicaticrkcn sesnsereiere 468,240 — 41,382 6,197,004 — 475,611 
| ee aee Pere ee Recrs 409,307  — 32,000 5,271,195 -—— 410,551 
DEANS ccarste eeveersi ones 1,327,806 —144,196 17,403,256 —1,364,183 
ERIE 
Dispatch-Herald ........ 620,778 — 68,676 8,662,358 —1,059,285 
PAMENES. St ucreiie sodas 544,743 —182,473 7,514,681 — 912,689 
Motals) occa creas 1,165,521 —251,149 16,177,039 —1,971,974 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Ongter ..Lacoss recom 675,467 srexaisacee 8,248,937 —1,714,193 
MAGUPAAL <2 wikis sine brio eee 262,071 3,740,950 — 843,402 
ROSES | icsarecenleistereeere re 707,498 7,802,536 —1,832,621 
MGisis: 64 aosucorneee ee 1,645,036 seeeees 19,792,423 —2,418,639 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 
*Ferald-NeEwWs: s.c.6cc0s00s SG208L SGOT ices omoneee 
FORT WAYNE 
Journal-Gazette ......... 757,684 —199,970 8,913,548 —1,400,637 
*News-Sentinel ......... 866,642 —131,171 10,795,421 —1,283,695 
TOTRIS. <.. Sec nnpawnwe soe 1,624,326 —331,141 19,708,969 —2,684,332 
FORT WORTH 
Star-Tel. & Rec. Tel..... 1,026,542 —396,991 14,685,720 —2,258,172 
WEIESS) ccna unssmmennr 623,262 — 52,327 6,401,428 — 93,590 
Metals sw raieccacinceee 1,649,804 —449,318 21,087,148 —2,351,762 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
Bees cero itccs tenons 588,700 — 53,518 7,105,020 + 496,938 
Morn. Republican ...... 430,584 —103,096 5,879,188 —1,036,336 
Lee cee 
PROUOIS: -kisarsccesusraoene 1,019,284 —156,614 12,984,208 — 539,398 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
TOANG PINCWS: iis stax caaane” cpees cee permeates 6,383,831 —1,195,236 
_ | ena 3,887,179 —1,300,983 
MOOS: Saccuunuate amen, . aieeees 10,271,010 —2,496,219 
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December Yearly December Yearly 
Change Change Change omg 
1930 over 1929 1930 over 1929 1930 Print 193 over 2 
MINNEAP s 
i an sthatvttand 1 | ee ere 1,035,204 —159,006 12,931,000 —1,832,731 
ee Lane Hee eS HERE SS 75,999 —110.311 stati,  igubuns "NIMNAHO? -<ccdacucacieevaes 1,073,543 —154,475 13,316,745 —1,705,091 
eTelegraph ..+++s0+e000 sas ee. eS eke gata dre gete  e 610,126 — 12.793 6,989,702 — 50,063 
2 “=e 8=6©| = 60eseeeecée 84} 4 e808 ¢ee86 
pre. SHON ATEN ee Stns WE i eiccivincmeds 2,718,873 —326,274 33,237,447 —3,587,885 
HARTFORD : +S 
erates 940,718 —204,113 sages getadenss : MONTGOMERY 
GOUEANE, eters 1,049,385 By Cy eM Re De Ms sx icecousees SSRIS ar GRIGG! csdades | aadawees 
LT SSS cael Scnwee + ACRMAR cen *Journal-Times ......... SIGTED: "GRO ikisccees. — havainens 
Totals ...0.-eeee sence 1,990,153 —253,024 — seeeeees tee eeees ere FORME <BSREN kckccccc. a aveneta 
HOUSTON MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 
ronicle ren Ae 1,310,776 —302,836 14,910,826 —1,629,990 Phoenix Eee ee ee nd 234 —« 7G 964 4,284,259 — 523,519 
See Pireich Sutabie wane 1,240,360 —210,211 12,746,398 —1,273,412 ee yp — 37°35 «4'018°714 — 315°336 
C) ARIS reer car ric 592,494 — 83,866 6,815,999 — 918, 679 iw cae : nic : 
a) en, “Cpe Seer = =— NEG» nuda auws ,299 —117,322 8,302,973. _—1,038,855 
RM. nsiicstcenen and 3,143,630 596,913 34,473,223 —3,822,081 = i eats . 
INDIANAPOLIS iS oa ug svxica vx cecte G6LIG —TATSTA —ccccccee — cnesees 
RRM oa siercactese nya 1,128,658 —293,243 14,562,432 —3,590,703 ad ; Gea cues re 
a ee ee 892790 —185°121 10:434.750 —2,165,811 RCQMMSGERD ok i seccewae 587,745 2G | re 
GBI. 5.10 evn eaieon secs 457,894 —142,079 5,551,827 —1,338,099 Wii sccacdcdetsanes 1,249,544 —G615,994 nce eee ete ee eee 
ME nian wanyinrdwad 2,479,342 —— 30,549,009 —7,094,613 il tei, ise 2. akae 9360s ~1.773,0r 
. We TREE uesaucc Kewanee NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Se sane seensnks gig aah e ns, TR ne 384,711 —207,684 5,114,271 —1,206,480 
aa am ee Nee nee ME nN ee 474,586 —177,961 5,685,260 —1.132.936 
Totals. s+ see seer eee 1,241,258 rx, NY CATE -MEIITNS ee ee TRO 859,297 —385,645 10,799,531 —2,339,416 
JAMESTOWN, Ne ¥. — NEW ORLEANS 
EEE. caxinbievieinrs seeNnaes qe cy Heregs Bez? pring tls Times-Picayune ......... 1,459,450 —249,078 17,014,966 —1,877,254 
PT HESY GREENS ORS HED TE SURES ee eatiails Irem-Tribune ........... 1,153,124. —345,673 14,211,136 —1,938,210 
TORS. cksccecnceionacn seernecce 14,781,051 —1,947,129 SUED 6 cads da cue nenenn 637,381 —214,469 7,201,424 —1,291,404 
JANESVILLE, WIS. J. Se ee ee ane ,249, —809,22 ,427,526 —5,106,868 
ME 5 cin xicevinecneas 429,940 — 92,848 5,714,646 — 286,286 ovals ae uma © = 38,427,526 —5,106,8 
JERSEY CITY 1. ORO Ee EERE Eee 2,023,268 —597,545 26,353,281 —5,275,589 
*Jersey Journal ......... 534,241 —102,008 6,574,335 —1,185,051 Herald-Tribune ......... 1,350,282 —368,573 17,909,805 —3,599,940 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. WW sacacexcastawsees 621,335 —306,164 10,502,190 —3,122,997 
WBHOUNG. cf -wacas sec sen ce 808,150 —165,678 9,898,350 —1,450,414 yi eer ene 763,046 —208,580 10,662,910 —1,550,105 
JOPLIN, MO. News Raasdduvetaaaesas 1,296,298 + 43,869 13,208,746 907,408 
Globe & News Herald ... 724,766 —156,282 9,992,038 —1,313,270 — seaneaeneasseess Ry + 22,385 12,548,170 - 40.325 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ; dn | rr ere 1,198,338 — 92,489 13,281,202 —1,148,741 
Journal-Post ..........+5 474,466 —145,242 6,419,409 —1,462,113 *Eve. World ........... 750,492 —151,537 9,307,836 — '939.982 
SAE .eccesecneecenees 2,281,381 —303,432 28,576,230 —2,997,568 Ramee: 353,141 —168,147 4,645,382 —1,556,632 
MOEN os cae deunsnnen 243,902 — 90,843 3,375,295 — 519,699 
Totals. ..ccccecevseses 2,755,847 —448,674 34,995,639 —4,459,681 —_............ 465,109 + 31,795 5,825,466 — 110,922 
KNOXVILLE Brooklyn Eagle ......... 1,234,028 — 97,772 15,840,855 —2,005,915 
ORIEN, Scinisrsawucieecsins ses 522,179 —193,604 7,234,430 —1,711,780 *Bklyn. Stand. Union 275,031 —107,062 3,588,193 —1,156,211 
News-Sentinel ........0- 623,629 —128,764 7,780,416 — 661,962 Brooklyn Times ......... 475,383 + 39,192 5,249,702 — 399,069 
Bronx Home News ...... 404, 566 — 73,202 5,199,515 — 554,925 
Wiese. an ccnctenneesans 1,145,808 —322,368 15,014,846 —2,373,742 wee 
LANCASTER, PA On| ae eae re hee 12,997,010 —2,284,855 163,387,406 —23,274,213 
Intel.-Journal, New Era.. 570,307 —119,603 7,498,620 — 960,222 tes NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
pigaiieks TOO ee 716,903 $i Sh, wie" seasekee.  “aeeuaaas 
LANSING, MICH. NORFOLK, VA. 
MSigie: JOULNEL bs.00% «0-5/0 911,085 — 51,696 11,027,947 —1,602,182 *Ledger- NN cir nuedes 876,862 —127,484 9,789,808 —1,324,470 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Virginian Pilot .......... 877,450 —140,406 9,789,054 — 646,646 
Tribune-Eagle ..........- 829,914 45,079 9,316,063 — 286,480 . 
Telegram .....+2-e-+e--e 261,621 23,610 3,004,067 — 10,388 Be. rer er er reer 1,754,312 —267,890 19,578,862 —1,971,116 
= OAKLAND 
Tormls: ccc aeialaeeietces 1,091,535 -+ 68,689 12,320,130 — 296,868 *Post-Enquirer .......... 804,035 —123,034 9,406,376 —1,088,906 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. Wiutecacencacew cued: 1,234,905 —324,532 15,976,686 —2,314,970 
ony Telegram .....0..+ 985,656 —201,488 11,378,885 —1,783,726 
rece RANe eeeee ees 598,661 -+113,841 8,137,417 -+1,457,849 Totals ........+..++++ 2,038,940 —447,566 25,383,062 —3,403,876 
: OKLAHOMA CITY 
AGS | ccctedtnurewewns 1,584,317 — 87,647 19,516,302 — 325,877 Oklahoman-Times ....... 1,502,997 —287,072 10,317,199 —2,120,597 
LOS ANGELES *Oklahoma-News ....... 487,424 —109,125 8,558,181 — 737,373 
MMINOME. << tied ienceuones 1,233,094 —348,855 17,059,602 —3,544,268 
Rls. NN@WS. cacccsis-ees 322,396 — 2,132 3,623,690 — 225,414 Notalesisiecs saa; 1,990,421 —396,197 18,875,380 —2,857,970 
RRS ac adn aude nee vs 1,356,185 —373,079 18,810,834 —3,529,918 OMAHA 
CEEMOSS. Sideeusuceswses 506,265 —202,591 7,326,046 —1,611,386 BOING icc cceseenenves 669,448 — 87,671 7,123,522 — 624,623 
he ner 1,102,792 —146,398 14,594,412 —1,520,260 World-Herald ...... eeeee 1,031,202 — 56,044 12,750,160 — 897,242 
PRECOLG) kaise coveie. vane 306,311 — 65,839 4,051,334 — 337,806 Scere 
SGI cdeucecsacecual 1,700,650 143,715 19,873,682 —1,521,865 
RGA a ccewunwannsieures 4,827,043 —1,138,894 65,465,918 —10,769,052 PASADENA, CALIF. 
LOUISVILLE MUU so canes cas rceee 581,338 + 7,450 6,114,083 + 135,082 
Courier-Journal ......00+ 1,116,853 —137,262 14,105,428 — 403,256 Sa NOW a idoaneacaanad 829,230 —100,918 9,334,594 —1,245,762 
MEE vo cetbeniwasee one 827,026 —173,202 10,408,925 —1,857,568 
PURPOSE. ndascoeeaoeus 461,578 —420,374 7,024,973 —2,312,801 ROME. Kwesi vircwndenel 1,410,568 — 93,468 15,448,677 —1,110,680 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROE  = siatsineewalataweiens 2,405,457 —730,838 31,539,326 —4,573,625 oO ee ee ay ee 1,485,315 —157,235 18,831,433 —1,967,995 
LOWELL, MASS. SING WS cscs vey acc weaned 593,122 — 17,249 6,026,320 — 199,435 
*Courier Cit. & Leader... 419,253 — 46,840 5,319,722 — 410,517 Winey cieucwkcdesccen 1,133,012 —321,776 15,337,375 —3,150,827 
MADISON, WIS. BAGS: Sada oriadeeciaes 1,678,888 —319,208 21,564,207 —4,206,776 
Capital Times .....0..0 594,461 —102,123 6,425,216 — 385,798 ONS x cacccedecceaten 739,687 + 16,764 8,782,676 + 122,600 
Stare Journal .....606 cca: 677,173 —148,526 7,978,467 — 814,807 
NOGA a detucesccccders 5,630,024 —798,704 70,542,011 —9,402,433 
ROIS -wcsotenoworwnses 1,271,634 —250,649 14,403,683 —1,200,605 PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Republic-Gazette ........ 1,107,684 —844,655 15,795,321 —2,775,338 
RON cirearcarcisern eater aie 46GB 759 --— 590 kiwevive 4 hevaaes PITTSBURGH 
MEMPHIS *Post-Gazewe ......0..06 713,318 — 60,913 8,658,310 —1,232,719 
Commer. & Eve. Appeal.. 1,429,151 —540,256 20,620,110 —2,137,506 en eee 1,761,058 —372,389 21,477,246 —3,798.458 
Cress-Scimitae .<acc secs 575,441 —204,262 7,616,826 —1,245,895 Sun-Telegraph .......... 1,368,619 —189,334 17,165,752 + 712,589 
WORSE era Cacere ce ucsiererecs 2,004,592 —744,518 28,236,936 —3,383,401 ROMA dd au cascwakens; 3,842,995 —622,636 47,301,308 —4,318,579 
MIAMI PORTLAND, ORE. 
Herald SCTE Te 938,665 — 79,204 10,949,783 — 655,956 CUMMIR ras ou kacauds 793,053 —201,063 10,932,670 —1.506.316 
Daily News ............ 739,494 — 73,484 7,450,800 — 318,346 Oregon BS re 765,538 —165,804 10,405,962 — 245,378 
Be, EEE EI 366,894 — 46,532 4,668,832 + 13,916 
ROS ede meaisseeins 1,678,159 152,688 18,400,583 — 974,302 CTCNGINE  dccacccacuus 511,824 —- 91,749 6,364,162 — 288,414 
MILWAUKEE 
Sentinel & Wis. News - 1,227,355 —284,665 11,021,946 —3,773,717 ROU Acccscaceasawa 2,437,309 —505,148 32,371,626 —2.026,192 
TCT) RANE RR Ee 1,215,653 —312,116 17,135,035 —2,628,151 PROVIDENCE 
J ae Tee 218,084 — 26,727 2,392,559 + 172,268 Journal-Bulletin ......... 1,976,083 —335,861 24,721,740 —1,613,544 
— News-Tribune .......... 453,338 — 49,170 5,777,749 + 635,631 
POUL GS idesbel Selehas celts Corus 2,661,092 —623,508 30,549,540 —6,229,600 
eN - RS vanes econ 2,429,421 —385,031 30,499,489 — 977,913 
No Sunday Edition. Note: The Tribune was ‘deca by the News-Tribune Dec. 11, 1929. 
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December Yearly: 
Change Change 
1930 over 1929 1930 over 1929 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
News Observer .......... 422,548 — 74,270 5,812,464 — 720,818 
PRIS Aas aseosnesae ass 333,214 — 23,954 3,935,848 — 667,954 
PRA so Gossen ew ewan 755,762 — 98,224 9,748,312 —1,388,772 
READING, PA. 
RIG  ccsaasee esses JOT.796 “272,391 waceeees aid0eeriee 
PTIMES .0:0.00.6.0v0.00 755.031 —16D}B80,kckeesae §« «6-H ws 
ets: “cawces eee PAGS G27 ESS séwickee- S55%0R6s 
RICHMOND 
*News-Leader ....-+-+e- 999,926 — 21,400 11,218,508 — 918,162 
Times-Dispatch ........- 897,182 —171,802 9,950,276 —1,212,428 
AORAS. ovens Sciam sabew 1,897,108 —193,202 21,168,784 —2,130,590 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Times & World News.... 1,583,487 —254,199 13,122,754 —1,798,402 
ROCHESTER 
Journal-American ......- 888,151 —141,402 10,360,573 —1,282,625 
*Times-Union .......-++ 1,022,191 -—181,060 12,632,308 —1,802,903 
Dem. & Chron. 2.05.0. 1,032,021 230,971 13,012,418 —1,907,680 
BOOS: cisecssccessces 2,942,363 —553,433 36,005,299 —4,993,208 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Register-Rep.-Star TOROS SISO 0 week esins Sie enbaree’s 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
News-Press-Gazette .....- 833,014 —165,382 10,722,320 —1,912,392 
ST. LOUIS 
Globe-Democrat 802,874 —254,687 10,845,300 —3,114,000 
Post-Dispatch ...... 1,581,541 —390,125 20,255,200 3,396,960 
*Star cess eae ee Saws 608,465 — 92,419 6,692,400 —1,090,500 
PURE 5.4.0.0 450 wale 080s 277,537 —116,703 3,683,700 — 584,700 
Totals ..ccccscees 3,270,217 —855,934 41,476,600 —8,186,160 
ST. PAUL 
Disp. Pioneer-Press 1,568,758 —181,703 19,925,374 2,034,046 
NEWS co cscswscoscese 551,765 —186,617 7,509,740 — 971,082 
ME kasasarsns 2,128,523 -—368,320 27,435,114 —3,005,128 
ST. PETERSBURG 
*Eve. Independent 493,158 — 12,725 4,998,274 -+ 114,124 
DEE. 4 s4604 505 56Seo500 560,364 —113,714 6,086,362 -+ 24,153 
ANMRIE ag civeuisbntestn's 1,053,522 —126,439 11,084,636 -+ 138,277 
SALT LAKE CITY 
TNS op aaih-s.0 basi Nipielwrors 916,295 —154,684 11,455,612 —1,622,208 
*Desererc News .........- 438,777 —219,229 5,207,776 — 823,270 
Telegram .....ccesceecee 538,259 -+- 45,508 5,648,370 — 654,192 
BOE o oeetcstasawaeee 1,893,331 —328,405 22,311,758 3,099,670 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express-News ........-+- 1,576,114 —272,107 19,871,053 —3,728,490 
BAGS 5 080 tenes vesce wees 895,988 — 92,861 10,887,988 —1,790,900 
BRIS A Koes sSenek onsen 2,472,102 —364,968 30,759,041 —5,519,390 
SAN DIEGO 
PRO: udss esses Gen aeons TIOBS6 —195:524 0 kuecbess 8 «= HS BSE 
Union-Tribune .......... TBE35700 “SANGIO0B  kksiesdine © a nwnlneus 
BRE osnksi saws aars 2,958,000 —=GOLS2 0 aawevées, edeawrins 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OS fe Ee ey ee 804,119 —249,091 11,569,873 —1,328,110 
Examiner see eseeceecone 1,133,330 —356,348 16,018,059 —2,558,742 
PCall-Bulletin.  ......00s000 635,823 —209,235 9,729,371 — 454,898 
MIMOWE 54.564.03 400500 604,550 —190,548 9,067,724 — 822,493 
BOE cisarseasdveseo 3,177,822 —1,005,222 46,385,027 —5,164,243 
SCRANTON 
PREGUDIUCER: 6640s wanes 550,900 —100,450 5,849,676 —1,130,500 
PAG. s6559K5 Swawsachs 370,615 — 72,993 3,935,960 — 868,266 
PRUE sc Gde Sa eies dS amenes 995,355 — 85,053 11,617,436 —1,577,275 
MOMS. -sadnadoneenioes 1,916,870 258,496 21,403,072 —2,445,541 
SEATTLE 
Post-Intell. ........02+0- 749,700 —133,638 10,522,270 — 834,729 
*Star intake pasa eues 550,111 — 63,902 6,659,858 — 411,066 
MEMES: lke ncssscaaceucs 1,214,188 —248,781 15,759,186 —1,899,724 
TORN nsiciex Miskewes 2,513,999 446,321 32,941,314 —3,145,519 
SOUTH BEND 
News-Times ..... peace GUssOe> ==22059s- Swe “adhavence 
MUDD ads 006i oh Caer ILO OID “BAIR? Boreeray ~ Nadas 
MOMMIES: i ieee ewacceein he) Cg. © r/R 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
* Journal [SEARED NS SiO 500,206 — 95,186 5,762,330 — 785,792 
MAES 5 ks058s0s eeeeesess 575,526 —200,130 7,716,408 — 963,018 
TOMS cicasinwas sneer 1,075,732 —295,316 13,478,738 —1,721,810 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Journal ........ paws wwe asisnie Leeente 7,596,008 — 598,248 
PRUMMNE \. ccnescexceinw ed, Sobine ews 5,389,608 — 938,882 
BORIS: iS Soag esses engeke = See 12,985,616 —1,537,130 
‘ SPOKANE 
Spokesman Review & Chr. 1,354,463 —320,387 18,654,426 —2,071,168 
ee rn er ry 296,979 —106,939 4,598,143 — 71,214 
AOE. che enesSeaneeats 1,651,442 —427,326 23,252,569 —2,142,382 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
State-Journal ........... 610,680 —159,180 6,972,630 —1,004,738 
SIMERO RISE. oes oss .ie'e 709,968 —161,294 8,473,990 —1,311,114 
ka | oe 1,320,648 —320,474 15,446,620 —2,315,852 
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Change Change 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Rep.-News-Union ....... 1,192,548 —193,102 16,947,378 —2,068,290 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
NEWS OUR oncinddovaeeieses'c 1,281,338 — 1,160 14,048,384 —1,923,950 
SYRACUSE 
LCL 1 ere eran Ae « FERGS2 =——W7OFDO 8 asticcwee haematite 
Journal-American ....... 785,967 — 79,787 —s wa aeee we ede snees 
POSt-StaNGatd ..3s..00000¢ 548-952 —=047 0} hake 8 se ewer 
ARIE, oN dG ean weet 2108: S61 —S9RGH4 Adkicees © HR 
TACOMA 
Ledger-News Trib. ...... 1,182,942 —258,984 14,805,254 —2,282,637 
WENN Sia Saw siesiecures 440,795 — 26,058 5,706,079 — 290,070 
OEAIS Ok ieicd oe ne erbiswris 1,623,737  —285,042 20,511,333 —2,572,707 
TAMPA 
Dom. THbune® s'< «+2. 559,440 —104,972 7,489,006 — 676,690 
PIDAMY TMNCS. v.0i0i<even sore 469,840 — 74,844 5,599,440 — 252,882 
RONG mrs eesti atayavav rere 1,029,280 —179,816 13,088,446 — 929,572 
TERRE HAUTE 
ee I rer ee rears BG6.195 —-TIS670 “ssecuces  savecead 
fi es rere ren GE9:000 —TIG SOF kketeces 8 8h avcnde 
GREED. ciiewicina baa ere 5 Vee eal sot 9 (ny | 7 ac ac a ear 
TOLEDO 
Times-Blade .........0. . 1,433,856 —446,314 18,467,444 —4,836,438 
*News-Bee 2... cscee oe 576,808 —130,220 7,085,288 —2,336,334 
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Food for Thought—for Food Manufacturers 


When you buy space in a newspaper or a magazine of national 
circulation, you buy it primarily to reach the consumers of 
food. In every such instance you must figure on a certain 
percentage of waste circulation, on a certain percentage of 
readers who fail to see or find interest in your advertisement 
and after these deductions you must then determine the cost 
per capita for reaching your consumer market via each given 
medium. 

By applying precisely the same scientific methods of de- 
termining advertising efficiency on a cost basis to the Soda 
Fountain magazine, here is what you will find: 

1. A cost per thousand that compares quite favorably with 

publications reaching the public direct. 

2. Virtually no waste circulation whatever. 

3. A minimum per capita of consuming power that substan- 
tially exceeds the per capita consuming power of indi- 
vidual housewives. 

4. A maximum per capita of consuming power equal to 
that of a food retailer. 


5. An unusually high average per capita of consuming 
power. 


6. Your advertisement printed on coated paper. 


7. An assured attention for your advertisement on the part 
of each reader, due to the fact that fountain operators 
read the text and advertising pages of Soda Fountain 
magazine because it deals—and only—it deals—exclu- 
sively with their business. 


8. Your advertisement reaching a type of retail outlet, 
namely the soda fountain, which has, in fact, become 
the food sampling ground of the nation. 


From all of which it is evident the Soda Fountain magazine is 
not only an unusually fine consumer medium but is also a par 
ticularly strategical trade influence for food manufacturers. 

In fact, in less than a year Soda Fountain magazine received 
12,372 requests for recipes and other literature on foods, from 
its reader audience of 60,000 fountain operators. 


THE SODA FOUNTAIN 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


60,000 Monthly 
Circulation 


= Guaranteed ail 
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"AN ADDRESS OF 


DISTINCTION” 


You 


So Much MORE 


INTERNATIONALLY 
known . . . the habitual 
stopping place of world 
travelers conven- 
iently accessible to all 
Loop activities . . . foods 
of surpassing excellence. 
Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms. Distin- 
guished accommodations 
at remarkably reasonable 


cost. Rates begin at $5 
per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


‘ 3G 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackst M 


@ 


House Organ 
Editor or 
Magazine Assistant 


Can you use the services of a 
young woman of thorough lit- 
erary training and extensive 
editorial experience 


WHO HAS: 


B.A. degree. 

Three years as Editorial As- 
sistant of leading general and 
woman's magazine. 


Experience in: 
First reading of manuscripts. 
Copy reading and proof reading. 
Business correspondence. 
Keeping records and files. 
Make-up. 
Editing of special departments. 
Writing copy. 
Editing a house organ. 


Address: Box 279 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Did You Use a Blackboard 
for Showing Sales Records 
Before October, 1920? 


We're looking for evidence to 
buck the patent law in what 
seems to us to be a worthy 
cause. What do you think? 
A sales manager writes us that 
for a number of years he has 
been using the ordinary, school- 
room variety of blackboard for 
recording in white and colored 
chalk the daily sales and gains 
made by his men on their routes 
in comparison with a previous 
average. It’s a simple device for 
appealing to their competitive 
spirit and of stimulating selling 
effort, of course. 
Now our subscriber is suddenly 
confronted with the accusation 
that he has been a lawbreaker. 
It appears that in October, 1920, 
somebody conceived the noble 
notion that using a blackboard 
as a visible record for sales pro- 
motion work was a patentable 
idea—and got away with it. 
So all of you who are doing it 
are infringing on this patent, 
unless it can be proved that such 
a system was in operation two 
years and one day previous to 
the date of the application. 
Thus reads the patent law. 
Won't you write us if you em- 
ployed the blackboard system of 
recording sales and increases be- 
fore October, 1920, or if you 
know of any other business 
which used the method? We 
thank you for ourselves and for 
our guilty subscriber. 

THE EDITORS. 


Sales Letters 
(Continued from page 174) 


tion of a cent per sheet between the com- 
monplace and the commanding, a truly 
prestige-building letterhead is the biggest 
bargain on the market for the average 
concern, operating under average condi- 
tions. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


The Deemer Steel Casting Company is 
a comparatively small concern with a limit- 
ed customer list. Naturally, executives of 
the firm are in close personal contact with 
most of these customers. Considering this 
background, the “birthday letter’ which 
they plan to use this year strikes me as 
such a splendid idea that I am sharing it 
with you folks: 

“Time slips by so rapidly it is hard to 
realize that we have had the pleasure of 
making steel castings for you for the last 
twenty years. And it may be interesting 
to you to know that the first order you 
sent us was on January 13, 1911. 

“This, then, is the birthday or anni- 


an indication, as the years roll round, thy 


we appreciate the confidence you place in 


us and in our product. 
“May each _ business 
bring greater prosperity to you.” 


Dating Idea 


Woodbury College, Los Angeles, Calj. ; 


fornia, has adopted a simple and effective 
plan of dating their letters—a plan that 
might well be adopted by many anothe 
old-established institution. Here is the 
way they decorate the conventional upper 
right-hand corner of the sheet: 

—_— 13 


ry 
Woodbury’s 47th Year 


Government in Business 
(Continued from page 204) 


United States” by a large number of lead. 
ing manufacturers. The third large edition 
of the handbook is now being rapidly ex. 
hausted, and the Department of Commerce 
is about to publish a supplement, ‘General 
Consumer Market Statistics,” which will 
contain the newest available data indicative 
of the relative purchasing power of con. 
sumer markets throughout the country. 
The supplement will follow the general 
plan of the consumer market section of the 
handbook, and will bring the handbook 
up to date. It will appraise the marketing 
possibilities by showing approximately how 
much money the people of any given sec. 
tion maintain in the bank, what proportion 
of them file income tax returns, how many 
automobiles they own, the number of 
wholesale and retail outlets that serve 
them, and other factors. All of the infor- 
mation will fall within 1929 and 1930, and 
the population, both city and rural, will 
be shown for each county in the country 
as of the 1930 census. The value of 
manufactured products, value added by 
manufacture and the worth of mine output 
will be reported on the basis of the 1929 
returns. In terms of counties, ‘General 
Consumer Market Statistics’ will also re- 
port bank deposits, both total and savings, 
income tax returns, postal receipts and 
passenger automobile registrations. 


Causes of Business Failures 

Under the direction of Dr. Wilbur C. 
Plummer, the bankruptcy studies of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are being extended to Chicago and Boston. 
Working with the University of Chicago, 
the bureau is investigating every phase of 
failures among manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and individuals. ; 

In Boston, the bureau is cooperating 
with the Yale Institute of Business Rela- 
tions, and referees in bankruptcy and 
groups of business men are assisting. 
Every case of bankruptcy in Boston is being 
studied and 100 cases have been fully 
recorded. The purpose of the investigation 
is to determine the relative importance 0 
every direct and contributory cause 0 
business failures and to develop informa- 
tion on which distributors may base effec- 
tive efforts to reduce merchandising losses 
and wastes. 


Wall Street Aids Tom Thumb 
The pee-wee golf industry has receive 
official recognition by Wall Street. The 
Tom Thumb Corporation, maker of equiP- 
ment for miniature golf courses, is offering 
through the Tom Thumb Securities Cot: 
poration 85,000 shares of no par capita 
stock at $16.25 per share. 
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York City outfit. Their solicitor tells 
the manufacturer that his organization 


| js a sort of buying syndicate, serving 
‘S, Cali. q 


as the New York agent for some 
10,000 dry goods and small depart- 


| ment stores throughout the country. 


As part of this organization’s service 
to its customers it keeps them in- 
formed of all new merchandise and 
particularly high-grade merchandise. 
Will the manufacturer permit this 
syndicate to mail out to their 10,000 
cooperating stores a few of the manu- 
facturer’s catalog sheets and price 
lists? Glad to, says the manufacturer. 
Okay, says the solicitor, but if the 
manufacturer wants this excellent mer- 
chandising cooperation, the solicitor 
must ask the manufacturer to pay the 
cost of the postage. The syndicate 
will pay for all the rest, addressing, 
inserting, sealing, etc., in their own 
envelopes. Okay, said many manu- 
facturers, figuring that the syndicate’s 
costs would be much more than the 
manufacturers’ cost of a two-cent 
stamp. So it would, if the syndicate 
did not put the literature of many, 
many manufacturers in the same en- 
velope, collecting from each ten thou- 
sand times two cents or $200, paying 
for the full cost of mailing to a list 
cheaply bought, and leaving a profit 
on each transaction to keep several 
advertising solicitors employed and an 
office rented. 


World’s Business Leaders 


to Meet in Washington 


Business men from forty-six countries 
are expected to take part in a world 
conference under the auspices of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington, May 4-9. Silas H. 
Strawn, Chicago attorney and chair- 
man of Montgomery, Ward & Com- 
pany, is chairman of the American 
committee. 

The conference, Mr. Strawn said, 
will “emphasize more than ever be- 
fore the economic interdependence of 
all nations. The conviction is held 
in many quarters abroad that the first 
step toward business recovery in 
Europe is the resumption of normal 
buying in the United States. 

“Pethaps the most omirous cloud that 
overhangs the whole economic world 
is the dumping on the world markets 
of large quantities of grain, raw ma- 
terials and semi-finished products by 
Soviet Russia, at prices less than the 
normal costs of production. That is 
a factor in the situation the duration 
and extent of which cannot accurately 
be measured.” 
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¥ 
In the 
¥ 
Small Town Market?? 
¥ 
GRIT Found 32,351 New Cash 
Customers There 
In 1930 HE hard-bitten months of 
1930 Circulation - 423,447 ~ 1930 witnessed GRIT mak- 
1929 Circulation - 391,096 ing an average weekly gain of 
32,351 copies over the pre- 
Total Gain - - - 32,351 vious year, pushing the total 
circulation to 423,450, a new 
high figure. 
¥ This is the largest annual increase GRIT has enjoyed in 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


20 years. No special efforts were made to secure ad- 
ditional circulation, all sales being for cash, at the full 
price of 5c per copy, through GRIT'S 19,000 boy agents. 


The small towns and villages where GRIT circulates hardly 
ever experience the full force of our national economic 
flurries. Places of less than 5,000 population are the last 
to be affected and the first to recover, as advertisers 
who cultivated the small town market in 1930. know for 
themselves. 


Their experience and GRIT'S experience in 1930 can be 
your experience in 1931. Make your plans include a 
definite campaign in the small town market. Write for a 
free copy of the "Marketing Survey of Twenty-Nine 
Typical Small Towns." 


ass eee Boats gt eer ae tetris gies eta seken ee sabes 
merica’s Greatest Wee. ‘ly Newspaper 


Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 
Member A. B. C. Williamsport, Pa. 


WHAT THE SALES MANAGEMENT 


WASHINGTON BUREAU WILL DO FOR YOU 


In addition to furnishing executive readers with authentic reports of 
governmental and private organization activities that have an im- 
portant bearing on business, The Washington Bureau will accept cus- 
tom assignments on a moderate per diem fee basis, from manufac- 
turers who wish special information from Washington sources. 
Through this service, SALES MANAGEMENT offers an opportunity 
for companies to conserve their own executive time and money which 
might otherwise be invested in trips to Washington for special in- 
vestigations on pending legislation, trade-mark matters, the gathering 
of statistical data, and similar missions. Executives interested in 
availing themselves of this confidential service are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to 


The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Now Available 
Sales and/or 
Advertising 
Executive 


This practical, producing ex- 


ecutive is ripe for a real job 
of work. Just turned forty, 
married American Christian. 
Last four years Promotion 
Manager National branded 
line, acting as Assistant Sales 
Manager and largely super- 
vising Ad Department, too. 
Previous twelve years in sales 
and advertising for another 
big national line, working next 
to the throne. 

Previously several years in 
advertising, publishing and 
selling. 

Analyst, idea - source, 
creates good sales slants 
and can express them com- 
pellingly. 

Clean record, of course. 
Plenty testimonials. 


Address: Box 280 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Reprints and Lists 
Available to Readers 


The following lists and reprints 
are available without charge until 
present supplies are exhausted: 


1. 100 Principal Markets ‘and 
Their Spendable Money In- 
come. 


2. List of Recommended Win- 
dow Display Installation Serv- 
ices in 255 Cities. 


3. Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 
(a reprint of the five articles by 
Walter Mann). 


Address 
Reader Service Department 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


What Specialty Selling Did 


for an Engineering Product 


(Continued from page 181) 


their follow-up was persistent and 
timely. 

In territories where the salesmen 
could follow up within forty-eight 
hours, direct mail advertising was used 
to tie in with the personal sales work 
and the regular advertising. This 
part of the advertising was designed 
to pull immediate returns. One con- 
tractor list and two industrial lists 
were used; on different mailings to the 
contractor list, inquiries varied from 
as low as one-half of 1 per cent 
to as high as 13 per cent. The 
average ran about 5 per cent. Bearing 
directly not only on advertising returns 
but also on the success of the whole 
sales plan, is the service element in- 
jected into the business and made pos- 
sible by the manufacture of mone 
models instead of custom-built ma- 
chines. According to Carl C. Gray, 
manager of the merchandising depart- 
ment, about half the total sales are 
made because Sturtevant can give 
from ten- to forty-eight-hour deliveries 
on purchases. This is a condition 
which results from the fact that a 
contractor in the market for unit 
heaters invariably makes up his mind, 
or gets around to the details of 
heaters, rather late on the finished job. 


Method to Be Extended 


The results of the Speed Heater 
campaign have already been tabulated. 
That product was brought from twen- 
ty-fifth place in the industry to fifth 
place in a little over a year’s time 
—and during a depression period. 
.-The really significant phase of 
Sturtevant’s experience with Speed 
Heaters lies in the fact that this 
method of marketing will gradually 
be extended to the other products in 
the company’s merchandising line. 
These products fall into three classes: 

1. Over-the-counter products (do- 
mestic vacuum cleaners, domestic 
humidifiers, refrigerators, etc.) 

2. Installation products (propeller 
fans, unit ventilators, coal-burning 
blowers, etc.) 

3. Contract products (standard or 
special small fans, etc.) 

Though the theory is simple, the 
execution is really intensely com- 
plicated. While all of the company’s 
products are for air-moving or air- 
conditioning purposes, no two of them 
present exactly similar marketing 
problems. No two of them sell 
through exactly the same set of chan- 


nels. No two of them enjoy the same 
potential demand. Some are thin 
market products; others are broad 
market products. 

There is, therefore, no possibility 
of a standardized sales plan. A spe. 
cial study will have to precede the 
introduction of each piece of equip. 
ment, just as it preceded the launchin 
of the unit heater, and a special sales 
plan will be developed to meet the 
specific needs the survey uncovers, 
But the approach will be the same. 
The specialty selling principle will be 
used in each case. Field work has 
already started on the next two prod- 
ucts to be developed: the propeller 
fan and the unit ventilator. The 
markets for these two items differ 
radically from those of the Speed 
Heater in some ways, but fundamen. 
tally the same type of selling is re. 
quired. The specialty sales force now 
handling the unit heater will there. 
fore be used to sell the three lines. 
This arrangement works out patticu- 
larly well because the seasons on the 
products dovetail so that the men will 
have an even flow of work the year 
round. 


T. G. Lee Heads Armour; 
P. D. Armour Resigns 


T. George Lee, vice-president of 
Armour & Company, Chicago packer, 
has been elected president to succeed 
the late F. Edson White, who died a 
few days ago as the result of a fall. 
Coincident with Mr, Lee’s election, 
Philip D. Armour, vice-president, 
severed his connections with the com- 
pany. 

With Mr. Armour’s withdrawal, no 
member of the Armour family is now 
connected with the company in an ex- 
ecutive position, although two mem- 
bers, Lawrence H. and A. Watson 
Armour, are still directors. 


Revise Lighting Course 


A revised edition of its Correspondence 
Course in General Illumination, in which 
more than 6,000 students were registered 
last year, will be issued next month by the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


James A. Horton of the chief examiner's 
division of the Federal Trade Commission 
has been appointed assistant chief examinet. 
For the last year he has served as chait- 
man of the commission's special board for 
investigation of false and misleading ad- 
vertising. 
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peer 


Howarp W. Rose, formerly with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., has 
joined the Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency, aS space buyer. . WILLIAM 
H. Pickett, for eight years with the 
Indianapolis News, recently as classified 
advertising manager, has become classified 
advertising manager of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, succeeding WILLAM S. HERSHEY. 
_ , . TRAVERS D. CARMAN, Boston, 
operating as Carman-in-New-England, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
New England representative, serving as 
advertising manager in direct charge of all 
sales and advertising there, for the Bill- 
hoard, theatrical, motion picture and show 
world review, Cincinnati. ROBERT P. 
SMITH, publishers’ representative, Cleve- 
land, has joined the Billboard as district 
sales and advertising representative for the 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Detroit 
territories, assisted by HARLEY P. MAN- 
KIN, formerly advertising manager of the 
Ohio Farmer. . . . R, H. Irving, formerly 
space buyer with the Buchen Company, 
Chicago agency, has joined Nation’s Busi- 
ness there. . . HENRY C. GORDON, for 
the last three years vice-president and 
manager of the New York office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, is now an 
account executive with Cockfield, Brown 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto. . . JERRY 
AKERS, formerly in the sales department 
and more recently studio director of Sta- 
tion WCKY, Covington, Kentucky, has 
been appointed general manager, succeed- 
ing LEE GOLDSMITH, who has resigned to 
become production manager of WKRC, 
Cincinnati. . . DeWitt O’KIEFFE has 
left Homer McKee Company, Indianapolis 
agency, and has joined the staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chicago. . ‘ 
RICHARD W. SANDERS, who had been with 
the Chicagoan and Polo, has become as- 
sociated, as advertising representative, with 
Investment Banking, Chicago, published by 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. . . . JOSEPH J. VETH, at one 
time general manager of the Wales Ad- 
vettising Agency, and more recently with 
the media and plans department of the 
Erickson Company, now McCann-Erickson, 
Inc, has joined the national advertising 
staff of the Bronx Home News, New York. 

. . SAUL EDWARD FRANK, for the last 
three years managing editor of the Modern 
Jeweler, is now with Lasky Advertising 
Service, Newark. . . . R. R. PREMO, for- 
metly with J. Walter Thompson Company, 
the Federal Advertising Agency and the 
Woodrow. Press, has joined Commanday- 
Roth Company, Inc., New York agency, 
as contact and service representative. . . . 
G. BRucE CARPENTER, at one time asso- 
ciated with Lockwood-Shackleford Com- 
pany, and more recently with Roy Alden 
& Associates, both of Los Angeles, has 
een appointed manager of the new West 
Coast office there of Guenther-Bradford 
& Company, Chicago agency. . . JESS 
C. BRown, who has been advertising man- 
ager of the Wonder and E. Gottschalk 
& Company, Fresno department stores, has 
opened his own advertising agency in the 
Rowell Building there. . . . JOHN GUY 
Owsley, formerly account executive of 
Foster & Kleiser, has launched the Owsley 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. 


Westinghouse Idea Award 
Goes to Young Architect 


Peter Copeland, Newark archi- 
tect, at present unemployed, was 
announced this week as the 
winner of the first prize of 
$5,000 in the Westinghouse 
Radio $10,000 Idea Contest for 
the improvement of radio cab- 
inets. Lucy K. Wilkes, house- 
wife of New York, won second 
ptize, $2,000; and Charles Pres- 
ton Bassett, a young interior 
decorator of Pittsburgh, also un- 
employed, third, $1,000. The 
ideas were not announced. 
Both Mr. Copeland and Mr. 
Bassett are twenty-seven years 
old. 


Grocery Manufacturers Hit 


the Capper-Kelly Bills 


The board of directors of the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., meeting in New York 
last week, unanimously adopted a 
resolution against the Capper-Kelly 
bills, which would legalize resale 
price-fixing contracts. 

Although the resolution condemned 
“predatory price-cutting that consti- 
tutes unfair competition” as “uneco- 
nomic and detrimental to the interest 
of the manufacturer, dealer and con- 
sumer,” and admitted that “due reme- 
dial legislation against such practices 
is sound in principle,” it believed that 
such legislation should be strictly con- 
fined to it and its prevention alone 
and should not apply. to economic 
resale price reduction or empower its 
prevention. It should empower the 
manufacturer to take due individual 
action against predatory price-cutting 
in the resale of his identified product. 
“The Capper-Kelly bills, as now 
drawn, do not propose due remedial 
legislation against such predatory 
ptice-cutting, because they are not 
limited to predatory price-cutting and 
are impracticable,” 


Steel Founders to Advertise 


Each member company of the Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, Inc., will be 
asked to underwrite at least one page of 
advertising in 1931, T. H. Harvey of the 
Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, 
chairman of the merchandising committee, 
informed the annual meeting of the society 
this week. 


Yale & Towne to Move 


Executive offices of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company will be trans- 
ferred soon from Stamford, Connecticut, to 
New York City—the Stamford plant being 
then operated as a branch. 


124,410 Daily 


Omaha Isn't 
Depressed! 


Last month (December, 
1930), Omaha advertisers 
used about 4 per cent more 
space in The World-Herald 
than in December, 1929. 
This month they are using 
more than in January, 
1930. 


During all of 1930 they 
placed in the World-Herald 
only 104,000 lines less than 
the nearly 10,000,000 lines 
they used in 1929. 


No, Omaha doesn’t feel 
“depressed.” Nor is The 
World-Herald singing the 
blues. In 1930 it again 
published 64 per cent of all 
paid advertising printed in 
Omaha. Here are the 


1930 TOTAL LINES 


(Measured by Haynes Adv. Co.) 


World-Herald . 12,928,598 
Bee-News .. 


7,255,476 
P. Ss. 


Home-delivered circulation of 
The World-Herald in Omaha is 
the largest in its history. In 
December, 43,347 carrier circu- 
lation among Omaha’s 52,153 
families—84%. Total city, in- 
cluding street sales and news 
dealers, 51,655 among 52,153 
families—99%. 
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120,583 Sunday 
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Population Studies of 
Principal Markets 


(Continued from page 182) 


residence. Cities over 10,000 within 
the carrier limits of New York in- 
creased only 4.0 per cent, while the 
eight largest cities outside the carrier 
limits, but within the trading radius, 
increased 13.7 per cent. Other cities, 
over 10,000 within the A. B. C. 
trading radius, jumped 58.7 per cent. 

One of the interesting highlights 
which this study brings out is the drop 
of nearly half a million in the popu- 
lation of the Borough of Manhattan. 
This section of the city of New York 
lost 18.2 per cent of its population 
during the last ten years. 

Figures on total spendable money 
income as tabulated are taken from 
an original statistical study made by 
SALES MANAGEMENT and presented, 
complete, in the annual reference 
number of this magazine issued Sep- 
tember 27, 1930. For a full expla- 
nation of the method through which 
those figures were evolved see pages 
9, 10, and 11 of that issue. The 
figures on per capita spendable in- 
come as tabulated in this series of 
studies do not agree in all cases with 
the figures printed in the reference 
issue, since they have been corrected 
to correspond with the final 1930 
population figures as compiled by the 
Bureau of Census. At the time the 
Reference Issue was printed only ap- 
proximate figures were available. 

Market information about the New York 
area may be obtained from: New York 
City: American, Herald-Tribune, Mirror, 
News, Times, World, Evening World, 
Graphic, Journal, Post, Sun, Telegram. 

Borough: Bronx Home News, Brook- 
lyn Citizen, Daily Eagle, Standard Union 
and Times; Flushing Journal; Long Island 
Daily Press (Jamaica); Long Island City 
Star; Staten Island Advance. 

Long Island: Nassau Review and Star. 

New Jersey: Elizabeth Journal; Bergen 
(Hackensack) Evening Record; Jersey 
(Hoboken) Observer; Jersey City Journal ; 
Newark Call, News and Star-Eagle; New 
Brunswick Home News; Passaic Herald- 
News; Paterson Call and News; Perth 
Amboy News; Hudson (Union City) Dis- 
patch. 

Westchester County: Westchester Coun- 
ty Publishers, Inc. (White Plains) ; Mama- 
roneck, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Ossining, Port Chester, Tarrytown, White 
Plains and Yonkers; White Plains Re- 
porter; Yonkers Herald. 

Connecticut: | Norwalk Hour, South 
Norwalk Sentinel; Stamford Advocate. 

Marine Midland Group (Buffalo or 
New York). 

The New Yorker. 


To Publish Sales Primer 


As an aid in selling products for the 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, the Armco Distributors Asso- 
ciation will publish a “primer of advertising 
and selling.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE—YOUNG, unusually suc- 
cessful record in direct sales field, would like to 
connect with reliable manufacturer who desires to 
enter this very profitable field of distribution. No 
straight commission offer desired. Address Box 
270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty. 
one years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ° 


DIRECT MAIL 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION CORRESPONDENT: Mar- 
ried man, over 30, thoroughly familiar with and ex- 
perienced in writing result-getting letters and sales 
literature on toilet soap and a full line of toilet 
preparations, household remedies, flavoring extracts 
and spices, sold to consumers through resident 
salesmen. State age, height, weight, salary ex- 
pected, and give full details regarding education 
and experience. Also names of past employers and 
references of people who know you to be compe- 
tent to do this kind of work successfully. T. M. 
Sayman Products Co., 2117 Franklin Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 


_A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors js 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Ou 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on te. 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
ee C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Production Mers., Advertising Megrs., Research Mgrs. 


Accountants of progressive concerns 


and ;, 
NEW CHART SYSTEM $0. Sun: mt 


adopted this 
, . th 
reoaine HELPS CONCERNS >», 


university experts have de- 
signed 24 Instant Use PLAN FOR 1931 
Chart Forms, making it easy to picture the relation , 
figures. Of great value in making future plans. Sem 
$1.00 for complete sample set and a copy of our booklet, 
“‘Better Foresight,’’ describing ways to use each form. 
Business Charting Institute, 1803 ‘Tribune Tower. 
Chicago, Il. 
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